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Many woman faal out of touch 
with their sexuality, cannot 
reach orgasm, but are nervois 
of seeking help. 

In our warm, supportive group* 
with clear information learn 
through sharing to achieve mor* 
personal satisfaction and eexui 
fulfilment. 

Phone for details 
of pre-orgasmic & 
other groups. 

01-462 9261 
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TASS Guide io What They Say. Number One. 



H This is the employer with the Low Paying Recor d |— 

“ You might think 
you’re doing 
broadly the same 
work as him. 

I don’t! ” 


"Women doing broadly the same 
w6rk as men should be paid the 
same." So says the Equal Pay Act. 

But saying is one thing, paying is 
another. Employers have had years 
to regrade, reclassify and 
reorganise jobs to avoid this. And 
if your boss says no. where does 
that leave you? 

You could start a legal battle. 


Difficult, uncertain and possibly 
expensive for a woman alone 
Or you can jom TASS 
We are the union for all 
staff m engineering Our womens’ 
membership is growing faster than 
any other staff union 
Our policy is simple 
Men’s Pay for Women. And we 
don’t just say that, we make it work 


We have a spectacular 
record m equal pay negotiation 
If you want the benefit of our 
strength and expertise contact 
Judith Hunt, our National 
Women's Organise^ Bette' st*il. 
have a word with your loca. TASS 
representative 
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The Extended Family 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

I am interested and admiring of the 
bold experiments in shared child¬ 
care sensitively described by 
Marsha Rowe in SR 66, 67 
and 68. Bom of necessity and pro¬ 
test, and in hope, may I suggest 
that they should not be over- 
critical of their setbacks and dis¬ 
appointments. Several of the diffi¬ 
culties observed happen in many 
nuclear families. I feel it would be 
helpful to recognise these so that 
the success or not of the experi¬ 
ments may be fairly judged. Here 
are some examples: 

1 A child’s jealousy of any other 
love relationship of the parent, 
whether with a brother or sister or 
with an adult. 

2 The dominance of one adult 
over the other in the handling and 
discipline of the child. 

3 The female (not male as observed 
in Leeds) who disregards house¬ 
work in favour of time spent with 
the child-or for any other reason! 

My experience in teaching Asian 
children in an English school has 
shown me that there are many ad¬ 
vantages in the wider family group 
some of which emerged in Marsha 
Rowe’s articles. In addition the 
severe illness or even death of a 
parent would seem to be less traum¬ 
atic than in a nuclear family. Also 
the daily living with brothers and 
‘brother-cousins’ seems to be help¬ 
ful in many practical ways from 
&abp-viv?!ng to Parent Evenings when 
the parent representative is the one 
who speaks English best. The child¬ 
ren themselves develop a caring 
and supportive role to each other 
and seem to enjoy the wider com¬ 
panionship. 

Has anyone any predictions of 
jwhat the outlook and mode of 
jliving of these children will be In 
\the year 2000 AD? 
pouri-in love, 

irgaret Widgery. A-vOt 
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Haunting Housework 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

I just had to write and say how 
much I enjoyed Nadia Wheatley’s 
‘Unwritten Story* (SR 67). As a 
Film-maker (capital F) and a 
woman (small w) I find parallel 
difficulties to the author’s. How 
do you distinguish when it’s more 
important to carry on reading/ 
researching/editing as opposed to 
coo king/buying food/thinking about 
either of these? And the problem is 
insidious; one just cannot ‘forget 
oneself in work without the silly 
aaun<fane practical thoughts creep¬ 
ing in ... And I don’t even have 
children. More stories please. Con¬ 


gratulations to Nadia Wheatley for 
synthesising so well what many of 
us feel. 

Love and sisterhood, 

Sara Bright, 

Bogota, Colombia. 

Sweeping Changes 

Dear Spare Rib, 

Although Unwritten Story is a clever* 
ly written tale, I found it astonish¬ 
ingly shortsighted and wrong¬ 
headed. 

I am a student living in a two 
person flat with another girl. I dust 
and sweep my room about once a 
month, and clean the kitchen about 
once a week. We rarely cook, sur¬ 
viving very happily most of the time 
on bread, cheese and muesli I have 
lived in a mixed communal house 
where the same standards applied- 
no-one dreamt of doing housework 
if other more important activities 
were at stake. In no way do domes¬ 
tic tasks interfere with my interests 
or with my lifestyle as a whole. If I 
want to read, write, act, direct, go 
to the theatre or the pub I do so, 
sweeping doesn’t come into it. 

This is not to claim that house¬ 
work need never be done, nor to 
advocate living in squalor, but it’s 
just to plead for a healthier, less 
hysterical attitude to domestic 
tasks. Until women stop bolstering 
up the importance of household 
chores, seeing them as barriers to 
their freedom, instead of realising 
that they really don’t matter, they 
are still acting out the traditional 
stereotyped roles of clucking hen 
and nagging housewife. To break 
the shackles of domestic slavery, 
why don’t women just throw down 
their brooms? 

Yours in sisterhood, 

Caroline Thompson. 


Chosen Martyrdom? 

Dear Spare Rib, 

This letter was instigated by the 
series ‘Changing Childcare’ by 
Marsha Rowe and ‘Unwritten 
Story’ by Nadia Wheatley (SR 67). 
Both reminded me how much I 
would like to contact other women 
living in mixed collective houses; I 
wish to exchange our experiences 
of job sharing. 

Never having lived alone, I must 
have been through every permuta¬ 
tion of iota systems/collecuee non¬ 
responsibilities/childcare/shit work/ 
caring/sharing etc. I have ended up 
-to my own self amazement and 
political confusion-doing most of 
the food preparation, storekeeping, 
and house management for three 
adults and three children. I chose 
the job after doing everything else 
to avoid it, but at least I don’t feel 
trapped because I chose it-or did 
I? 

If anyone is personally involved 
in this dilemma why don’t you send 
me a synopsis of the problem and 
its solving; I will amalgamate any 
stories into a newsletter and we can 
then be in contact. Anyway, send 
an SAE with your comments and 
we’ll try. 

AnjiEded, 

Launceston, 

Cornwall. 
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Power without 
Responsibility 

In SR 65 there was an article 
objecting to the National Council 
for One Parent Families * sugges¬ 
tion that single or married fathers 
should have equal control with the 
mother over the child . even against 
the mother's wishes: In SR 67 
Lesley Saunders wrote that such 
criticisms were sexist. The contro¬ 
ls continues ... 

Dear Spare Rib, 

While I agree with Lesley Saunders 
(SR 67) that Spare Rib shows 
something af an anti-male bias, I 
think she rather missed the point of 
the two articles she was complaining 
aboot. These did not suggest that 
the mother should bear the greatest 
responsibility for the children, but 
that, as the mothei is the one who 
ckkIbs ail the difficulties of pro¬ 
ducing the child from conception 
to birth, she should have greater 
rights over the child. Surely this 
should be so whether the mother is 
married or not. 

Though I think Lesley is right in 
saying that the distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate children 
should be abolished, giving the un¬ 
married father equal rights over the 
child could create the situation 
where a woman who has had a child 
after a one-night stand-or even 
after being raped-and who has been 
left to bring it up on her own could 
have that child taken from her by 
a man she hardly knows, after she 
had gone through all the hard work 
of bringing it up. 

What is really wrong with the 
new proposals is that, predictably, 
it gives the father more rights but 
not more responsibilities. He can 
still make the woman pregnant and 
then leave, if that’s what he wants 


to do; the law doesn’t compel Juft 
to take responsibility-all it does is 
give him the option of having equ* 
rights over the child. And no dount. 
If the law is implemented, the on u * 
will be on her to prove that he isn 
the father, mlher than on him to 
prove that he is. 

The implications for women 
who want :o bring up children on 
their own and for lesbians who 
arrange affairs of convenience for 
this reason, are particularly serious- 
With love, 

5 Miller, 

London. 

Men and Women Against 
Sociology! 

Dear Spare Rib, 

Some people think that Women s 
Liberation stops at Kbdria's wall 
I would like to assure all our fl stcr 
hood over the border that although 
we might be far from London’s 

bright lights, demonstrations and 

rallies, we are flying the flag of 
equality just as high. 

As a student of sociology in mX 
penultimate year at Aberdeen 
University, I have consistently 
sought a feminist perspective in an 
aspects of my course. Last year the 
Sociology department actually 
offered students a 6-week option ^ 
entitled The Sociology of Women - 
It was of course taught by a male 
sociologist -there being only one 
female lecturer in the entire dc P ar ^ 
ment, she being primarily concerned 
with social anthropology. 

Sociology has long been critic¬ 
ised by feminists. As a discipline 
committed ideally, to “the pursuit 
of truth, the objective study of 
human relationships"; the sociolog¬ 
ist strives to maintain an objective 
position in the study of society. 
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Yet the male sociologist is a mem- 
of a racist, sexist society and 
H Us his analysis is unconsciously 
Biased by a set of implicit social 
stereotypes. For example, economic 
?nd descriptive source material on 
lack ghetto culture is plentiful, 

But its usefulness is severely re- 
^icted due to the fact that black 
^omen have been victimised by 
**olarly neglect and racist assump- 
jon*. Gerda Lemer has noted that 
u l e r °l cs . history and contributions 
01 mcn and women are on closer 
examination so greatly separate as 
0 constitute separate cultures. Thus 
! l » necessary for all male sociolog- 
l «s to recognise that there is a 
en *ale aspect to all sociology, that 
omen’s contributions to the 
uflding and shaping for society 
, erc different from that of men. In 
c Past this has meant that the 
eniale point of view has lain dor- 
jjjant, insignificant in the eyes of 
„ c sociologist. Sexual equality 
u st surely mean new insights into 
ciological analyses and the review 
m any implicitly male-biased 
studies. 

~ 0Urs in feminism, 

'-«herine M McMenemy. 

Aberdeen, 

Scotland. 

■ . 1 d *ove to hear how other fem- 
Jf* University students have coped 
^eir courses. 

fkased by Rock Follies 

“ear Spare Rib, 


The 


review of Rock Follies in SR 


^ does not seem to have really 
. with the issues this series 
* would like to offer a more 
to hf rea d>ng in what 1 consider 
de three main areas: 
pleasure 

*** w hole question of pleasure 
r?^nts itself rather urgently 
h Rock Follies in that it 

is intended to be enjoyable, 
a lot of people did enjoy it, 
^Trjding even as the reviewers 
those who think they 
. old not (‘I know it’s sexist, 

“t lorry, I like it’). It seems to 
^ that what we should be trying 
Go with television programmes 
an!? Undcr,tan d how they work 
C| pecially how they work 
c ^tcrtainment. We need to 
Db^ish what purees of 

th^ ,UrC * and thcn wh ^** * s 
v 1 ^nie of the pleasure is also 

2 .'f'td up with embarrassment, 
u t, or even dii-pleasure. 
lik l ^ F °lhcs provides several 
to u plca,ure points: its similarity 
5 .Hollywood musicals (Howard 
^OjUimann icknol wedges this 

the songs (sufficiently ap- 

hin^ 08 for onc ’ 0K ’ to bccomc a 
1 the story of three girls trying 

(tl makc ‘t in the pop music world 
.world of money, power, ex- 
. Cn >cnt, scandal, glamour, stars); 

. *°ur (a character like Sandra); 
(lots of energy, movement, 

^r e coiour) - 

ofr* ^ 0 ^ es “ Action. It doe* not 
cr a picture of the real world, 

* ix pretcnd t0 * h tcU * a 
p^P* *tory about three girls. It 

** a question at the beginning 
they going to make it or not- 


and at the end gives us an answer- 
yes, but only .. . Everything else 
that happens is determined by the 
drive of that story to its resolution. 
What this means is that characters 
and situations are invented. They 
are sufficiently like real people 
and real events to make them 
believable and yet they remain 
types and representations. They 
are written into the television 
text in a kind of shorthand which 
the audience can and must trans¬ 
cribe. 

There is no way in which tele¬ 
vision fiction of this kind can pre¬ 
sent real people, or the complexi¬ 
ties of the pop music industry; nor 
in fact could a documentary, 
though it might set out to do so. 
What a good story has to do, 
whether it is a novel, or television, 
is to involve us in the fiction so 
that we both think and feel that 
fiction, and also ourselves in rela¬ 
tion to it. Rock Follies does have 
this effect; it invites an active in¬ 
volvement from its audienoe (shifts, 
adjustments, contradictions, un¬ 
certainties). 

Feminism 

Rock Follies is not feminist, nor 
about feminism. If it was sold as 
such then we have to blame the 
PR media and if we believed them 
we have to blame our own gulli¬ 
bility. There is no feminist tele¬ 
vision and there cannot be within 
the present system. We have to do 
what we can to change that system. 
But something we also have to do 
is to identify, along with the anti¬ 
feminist material, programmes that 
contain elements of change. And 
Rock Follies ■eems to have some. 
The first positive thing is that its 
main characters are women, not just 
in terms of screen time, but as 
protagonists in the story, as initiat¬ 
ors, activists, decision-makers. 

Other positive features follow from 
this: the three girls are not 
married, nor do they see ‘marriage’ 
as the solution to their problems 
or the source of happiness; they are 
financially independent of men. 
their relationships with each other 
are the most interesting thing in 
the programme, and the most 
moving. 

Stephanie McKnight, 

London. 

Man and What , 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

I’ve noticed that they still have the 
words ‘I now pronounce you man 
and wife’ in the marriage ceremony, 
still indicating that man is master 
and woman is slave. I think little 
things like this will go on hindering 
the cause for Women’s Freedom. 
Yours in sisterhood, 

CHall, 

London NW8. 

Unanswered Questions 

Dear Spare Rib, 

We welcome the inauguration of a 
Spare Rib forum on the question 
of whether feminists should join 
left parties. And we realise that any 
group in the unfortuante position 
of leading off the debate will pro¬ 


bably draw a lot of fire. Neverthe¬ 
less in a spirit of socialist sister¬ 
hood, we’d like to offer a few 
criticisms: 

1 Much of Jenny’s and 
Elizabeth’s contributions con¬ 
cerned, quite reasonably, the ob¬ 
vious first question: Why join a 
revolutionary party? Neither, how¬ 
ever, defined the term ‘revolutionary 
party’; its historical background 
(are Lenin’s ideas relevant to 
Britain today?); precisely how such 
organisations differ from the 
Women’s Movement (surely it too, 
though based on federated small 
groups, can ‘orchestrate political 
activity*); or what contradictions 
were tolerable between their affili¬ 
ation to the WLM and their party. 

2 Although both contributors 
outlined their reasons for joining 
the Communist Party, these weren’t 
specific enough to show how the 
Party differs from other left groups. 
Several other groups (Big Flame and 
the IMG, for example) support 
autonomous feminist organisation. 
The Socialist Workers’ Party, for 
example, strives to be ‘broadly- 
based’ in the sense of actively re¬ 
cruiting industrial workers as well 
as community, student and white- 
collar militants. Several parties (in¬ 
cluding Labour) fight for ‘a left 
majority in Parliament*, although 
their reasons for doing so vary sig¬ 
nificantly. On the other hand, some 
of these parties might disagree 
with the specialised and variable 
level of participation which Jenny 
describes in the Sheffield CP. 

3 Finally, we feel it’s essential 
to discuss the CP’s stance (and that 
of any other contributors to this 
Forum) on a number of issues which 
were not covered in this article. 

For example: Should British troops 
be withdrawn from Northern 
Ireland? Should rank and file groups 
organise in and across trade unions? 
Should import controls be instituted 
to protect Britain's economy? What 
alliances are possible between the 
left and the Labour Party? On such 
questions the Communist Party 
differs significantly with other left 
groups, both analytically and prog- 
ramatically. Surely an examination 
of these issues is also essential to 
understanding the politics of a given 
party and their relation to our own, 
as socialists and as feminists. 

Lindsay Cooper and Mandy Merck, 
non-aligned socialist feminists, 
London. 

Unreasonably suspicious? 

Dear Spare Rib, 

In connection with Elizabeth’s 
article on why she joined the Com¬ 
munist Party. Firstly, the article 
does not explain why she chose the 
CP rather than any of the other 
socialist organisations such as SWP 
(Socialist Workers Party) or IMG 
(International Marxist Group), since 
she appears mainly to have been 
seeking a structured socialist organis¬ 
ation. 

Secondly, and most importantly, 
1 deeply resent the implication that 
many feminists reject the CP be¬ 
cause of some kind of hysterical 
Macarthyite prejudice. We have 
had opportunities to see what kind 


of society highly structured com¬ 
munism leads to-the state capital¬ 
ism and repression in Russia springs 
easily to mind. If you believe, as I 
do, that the way you organise for 
revolution deeply affects the society 
you then create, you can only reject 
any hierarchical and dogmatic 
approach, such power structures are 
self-perpetuating and ultimately rob 
individuals of the power to control 
their own lives. Is it unreasonably 
suspicious to think that it is only 
becase of the potential of the auto¬ 
nomous women’s liberation move¬ 
ment which we have built that the 
CP now allows its members to 
embrace feminism? 

There are many reasons why 
some of us reject the Communist 
Party, to imply that this rejection 
is based largely in irrational fear 
and that our criticisms are ‘red¬ 
baiting* rather than discussing the 
real questions involved is not only 
insulting and devious, it also stereo¬ 
types women as not having the 
capacity to make rational political 
analysis and decisions. 

Lyn Alderson 
London 


Correction 

There were misprints in the letter 
from Sheila Rowbotham SR 67. 

It should have read ‘I believe we 
are now able to explore the gap 
between feminism-the conscious 
search for an alternative-with 
femininity-the experience of being 
a woman in the world as it is.* 

And later in the letter, ‘This assumes 
people don’t experience contradic¬ 
tory wants-especially people 
attacking the mystique of Mother¬ 
hood and seeking new ways of 
having children.' 

Apology 

In our November issue we pub¬ 
lished, without permission, a 
cartoon which appeared in the 
Birmingham Evening Mail on 
September 17. It was accompanied 
by our comment: ‘How the 
Birmingham Evening Mail reported 
the week of action*. 

The cartoon had no relevance to 
the women’s week of action which 
culminated in a Birmingham march 
seven days after it appeared. 

We apologise to the publishers 
of the Evening Mail for the infringe 
ment of their copyright and for the 
unfounded imputation of irrespon¬ 
sible reporting. 
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Everywoman’s job 

What is this job that’s many teenage 
girls’ dream? For although there are other 
types of secretary than the ‘personal’- 
shared secretaries, pooled typists-most 
girls at secretarial school hope to be a 
private secretary, the pinnacle of most 
women’s rise in the office world. 

It’s a combination of a variety of jobs: 
the skilled work of shorthand, audio or 
copy typing, administrative routines and 
tasks and on-the-spot errands for the boss. 
What these jobs have in common is that 
they are all servicing the boss. Put an¬ 
other way, he does all the ‘difficult*, 
‘responsible*, interesting things like meet¬ 
ing people, making decisions, getting 
projects going or pursuing a specialist 
activity, like law or medicine. She does 
the follow-up work: typing letters, filing 
records, making appointments, etc. So 
there’s a horizontal division: he takes the 
top half, she the bottom. Hers is a dead¬ 
end job, characteristic of the business 
world where men get trained to advance 
in the executive or specialist level and 


****** 1 _ 

women may get as far 
: the nebulous ‘personal 
^assistant*, but rarely further. 

They were never meant to. This divi¬ 
sion of labour has existed since women 
entered the office world—barely 70 odd 
years ago! Shorthand in the nineteenth 
century was a male concern: Dickens at 
18, taking down parliamentary debates 
for the press, remarked that he was pro¬ 
bably the fastest shorthand writer in the 
world. This was before the typewriter, 
when clerks were less than 1% of paid 
workers-which they were still in 1851. 
Discounting those relatives of the family 
who became clerks to learn the business 
the hard way, it seems likely that whether 
the clerks got promotion or stayed put 
depended on class. But with the entrance 
of women into the office, an absolute 
barrier was raised. 

Some of the first women in the 
office were ‘type-writers’-American 
women using the newly popular mach¬ 
ines in the 1870s. Within a decade or 
so, a torrent of propaganda was sweep¬ 
ing Victorian England, pamphlets such as 
‘Should Young Ladies Learn Phono¬ 
graphy?’ introduced the middle classes 
to the idea that shorthand might be good 
for their daughters. In short, there was 
work for them; businesses were being 
scientific about profit making, growing 
larger and, heavens above, here was an 
endless supply of cheap labour to save 
the manager’s time and trouble. And the 
creation of the modem dogsbody secret¬ 
ary and highflying executive followed the 


doer-assistant pair: the 
doctor/nurse. It was, after all, 
before women had the vote. 

So what’s new? 

Yet, through the 70 odd years of this 
century, the job hasn’t changed much. 
There has been a recent patchy increase 
of part-time work: for instance, between 
1973-4 the number of women employed 
part time in public administration and 
defence, insurance, banking, finance and 
business services, went up by a third as 
much again as the number of women em¬ 
ployed full time. This is not necessarily 
progress: otherwise homebound women, 
desperate for extra cash or self-fulfillment 
are not in a position to question the con¬ 
ditions of part-time work, which offers 
disproportionately less security/legal pro¬ 
tection compared with full-time work. 

The other change, made much of in 
the early 70s, namely the increase in 
electronic equipment, has slowed down 
some since women’s labour is still on 
the whole cheaper. But the main effect 
of gadgets such as memory type-writers, 
has been to slightly increase the number 
of women in pools, or of shared, as op¬ 
posed to one-to-one secretaries. 

Some people now claim secretaries 
aren’t necessary. Robert Townsend, the 
man who turned the American Avis Rent 
a Car business from a tiny firm into a 
rival of Hertz, claims in his book Up The 
Organisation (Joseph, 1970), that secret¬ 
aries should be abolished as time-wasters. 
Letters should be replied to mostly by 
hand, work delegated to lower ranking 
executives wherever possible, telephoning 
rationalised into short periods . . . and 
any needed typing and servicing of the 
executives done by the pool and switch¬ 
board. Apart from the worse place this 










particular ‘rationalisation* 
leaves women in, Townsend’s 
r theories slipped up some when it came 
0 getting the various drafts of his book 
y Ped up: a reliable authority says he had 
0 niake use of someone else’s secretary! 

, A rival theory put out in the Harvard 
usiness Review by Lane Tracey, claims 
“ at secretaries are what makes business 
c .°ik. Starting off from the ‘Peter Prin- 
P ie, -widely known in management 
lr cles~which states that everyone in the 
1 Us iness world is promoted up to the 
^ Ve l at which they do the job badly, and 
^y^hcrc, he asks why business works at 
■ “The obvious conclusion is that our 
r 8anisations somehow are able to retain 
4 C adre of competent people to whom 
‘Peter Principle* does not apply. 
ese people cannot be part of the 
Organisational hierarchy, for there the 
. e * e r Principle’ operates in full force. 


Vet, to be in a position to carry out 


And 

iie necessary functions of planning, di¬ 
eting and controlling the enterprise, 

Uch people must reside at all levels of 
e a dministrative hierarchy. What class 
0l People fits this description? The ob- 

a nswer is secretaries" (AC & LK 
7; 23). 

One thing is certain about present- 
* a V secretaries: they should be as white 
• n Possible. With criteria for the job 
nc luding the white male notion of 
J tractiveness, and the prejudice of this 
° u ntry, black women are almost totally 


excluded from the 
field. The agencies, who do 
’"a massive proportion of recruit- 
IP ment, make sure of this by using tactics 
such as codes to communicate an appli¬ 
cant’s colour over the phone to employ¬ 
ers, and lying to non-white applicants. 

This invisible filter makes the Race Rela¬ 
tions Board powerless; and once into a 
precious job who would complain? They 
have received only two complaints to 
date, disproportionately few for the 
numbers employed in offices. While 
agencies can profit from this unorganised 
labour force, it seems racism will remain 
virtually unfightable in the office world. 

Call it choice? 

Essential or irrelevant, secretaries are 
here; how do they deal with their second- 
class position, and what does it do to 
them? 

Running as a refrain through the com¬ 
ments of secretaries about their work, is 
that it’s a fail-back job: “It’s a filler, a 
filler that may last the rest of my life. If 
I didn’t look at it as a filler, I’d go crazy.” 
“It’s not a career; it’s marking time.” The 
second woman, incidentally, was the 
secretary to a Managing Director, with a 
year’s secretarial college and 4 Vi years 
experience behind her. A woman doing 
the graduate course for secretaries at the 
City of London Polytechnic said: “Every¬ 
body on the course-all graduates-said 
the same thing. This is something to fall 
back on; I can always temp .. . But what 
did they all do when they finished? They 
all became secretaries in a panic.” (AC & 
LK, 2:14). 

This isn’t to say the job has nothing 
going for it. 1 It can be interesting and re¬ 
warding; it’s cleaner and pays better 
than factory or shop work; it can end at 
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^the dot of five with 
"no responsibility; it has 
'some perks-and it’s easy. But too 
'often it’s unbearably boring, there’s 
overwork with no overtime pay, there’s 
responsibility for mistakes but no credit, 
and there are conditions and pay scales 
no man would accept. Yet this isn’t the 
point here: the terrible thing about 
secretaryism is that for too many women 
there is no alternative . This easy path 
which teenagers think they chose turns 
out to be a prison they have been pre¬ 
pared for from birth. 

Working class girls want to get out 
of factory or shop work; they have no 
real chance of the choice-however limit¬ 
ed-offered to boys. Middle class girls 
fall into it more through doing what 
they’re told, being what they’re wanted 
to be. An American survey showed that 
under 13 year old girls wanted a wide 
variety of careers; at adolescence sudden¬ 
ly conformity was more important and 
their ambitions became more traditional. 
As the time to choose approaches, the 
influence of parents, teachers and careers 
advisors increases. “It was the usual thing 
—nursing, teaching or secretarial work. My 
parents felt very strongly that it wasn’t 
worth educating a girl. . . ‘You’ll find a 
nice job, dear,* they would say, ‘and in 
three or four years you’ll get married’.” 
(AC & LK, 2:1). The girls are brain¬ 
washed into having low expectations of 
themselves, and teachers are largely un¬ 
helpful, scared for the child or ignorant 
of wider possibilities. And a 1973 report 
notes that careers guidance given to 16 
year old girls was ‘particularly un¬ 
successful’ and characterised by ‘auto¬ 
matically thinking in terms of clerical 
work or going in for apprenticeships in 
hairdressing’ (AC & LK 2:5). 

Besides the pressure from home, and 
school, the media shower glittery images 
about secretarial work on young girls— 
images the polar opposite of any real 
situation the girl is likely to encounter. 
Magazine stories promise marriage with 
the boss, the colleges promise interest, 
the ads as always promise everything. 

It’s unlikely, however, that the girls 
believe all this; their acquiescence in the 
dream is maybe partly a deliberate and 
humorous attempt to find compensation 
for what they’re beginning to realise 
they’ll never get. And once in the job, it 
doesn’t take long to see you’re in a dead 
end street: roughly four times more boys 
got day release than girls in 1975 . . . 
just the same as in 1971. What do you do 
when the shutters go down? 

His reflection 

The chief personnel officer at the London 
HQ of a large industrial company put it 
precisely: “Let’s face it, after you’ve been 
a secretary for more than two years, 
you’re no good at being anything else. 

It’s a support role, and it breeds a sup- ^ 
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! WHO NEVER TAKES 
A HOLIDAY? 


WHO NEVER 
GOES SICK? 


WHO NEVER COMPLAINS ABOUT 
WORKING ^ __ 

(XMDmoN&AmL n==: 


WHOS NEVER LATE 
v FOR WORK? 


WHO NEVER 
.GETS TIRED? 


port attitude.” 

& LK 3:9). How?To 
begin with, the work is monoton- 
’ ous and routine. Townsend claims that 
‘Modern organisations are only getting 
peopje to use about 20%-the lower 
fifth—of their capacities. And the painful 
part is that God (sic) didn’t design the 
human animal to function at 20%. At that 
pace it develops enough malfunctions to 
cause a perment shortage of psycho¬ 
analysis and hospital beds.” He says that 
if tlje work isn’t above ‘the psychic sub¬ 
sistence level’ the workers will put all 
thejr energy into their private lives! 
Secretarial magazines are about leisure, 
not work. 

Most of the work is not only below 
the ‘psychic subsistence level’-after all, 
most factory work is that, too-but has 
other destructive qualities. While the 
factory worker just sells her labour, the 
secretary sells labour plus behaviour. And 
there seems to be a very particular mental 
alienation going on too. There was an ad 
in tlie window of an office electronics 
suppliers which read: FROM THOUGHT 
(picture of man speaking into dictaphone) 
TO JVORDS (woman typing) TO 
ACJJON (man again). The secretary can 
compose letters just as well as her boss; 
she c^n make many of the decisions her¬ 
self, but she must repress her initiative 
and creative energy to serve his. Her situ¬ 
ation is analogous to that of the slave 
women who had to look after her 
master’s children in place of her own. 
Apparently one of Bernard Levin’s secret 
aries who typed out 200,000 words of a 
draft of a book of his in her spare time 
use<} suddenly to burst out “I am a mole 
and | Jive in a hole.” In this context it 


seems an accurate representation of her 
mental state; she has made her mind 
a reflection of his and her energy has 
gone underground. And so she develops a 
sense of worthlessness while her boss 
gets an overdeveloped ego. 

This development is helped by other 
factors. Because his random needs are 
more important than her work, she can¬ 
not even develop a sense of pride in her 
small tasks, or impose a pace or order of 
her own on her work. She is trapped in a 
timeless, static world; bored, she ‘switches 
off. And lastly, should she doubt her in¬ 
feriority, the men are constantly around 
to remind her, for fe The image that men 
have created for the secretary deprives her 
of her individuality, reduces her to a 
physical object, and keeps her firmly in 
her place.*(AC & LK 5:14). She’s the 
spectator of a world she can’t enter; yet 
her work is precisely to construct this 
world. 

And she does it uncomplainingly, even 
to the extent that she acquiesces in lying 
for him as a matter of course. What sense 
of identity is a person left with at the end 
of this process? ‘‘Sometimes I sit here 
typing and think that’s all I'm good for” 
(AC & LK 2:15)—this secretary’s words 
are like a recurrent echo to the clacking 
of typewriter keys. 

Changing the office 

The most powerful single reason for 
secretaries’ inaction is that any protest, 
any attempt to change the pay, condi¬ 


tions, and promotional 
’chances of the work, runs them 
the risk of getting fired by the boss 
they have been hired to get along with. 
And as clerical work is the best-paid area 
of mass employment for women, who 
would willingly step back into the manual 
or service work in which so many working 
class and minority women are trapped? 
The New Earning Survey of 1977 shows 
that within the field of clerical work, only 
supervisors get more than the average 
£50.9 for secretaries; clerical workers get 
an average of £47.6 compared to £42.5 f° r 
manual work and £36.6 for selling jobs. 
Without union backing against unfair dis¬ 
missal and the vaguer ‘constructive dis¬ 
missal ’ (conditions changed so the job 
becomes intolerable) not much can be 
done. 

And paradoxically there is quite a 
bit of resistance among the secretaries 
themselves to the idea of unionisation. 

As Anna Coote & Laura King put it: “Her 
job exists because he exists. Consequently 
she tends to identify herself with the boss 
and with management, rather than recog¬ 
nise herself as a worker whose interests 
may well be at odds with those of her 
employer.” (AC & LK 4:17). 

Although unionisation is evidently the 
basis for change, with the exception of 
TASS, union policy towards secretarial 
and other office workers is little more 
than lipservice. To begin with, it is diffi¬ 
cult because there is no specific union for 
secretaries and typists; scattered as low- 
grade parts of bigger unions, there is vir¬ 
tually no documentation of a workforce 
that numbers % of a million! The Associ¬ 
ation of Professional, Executive, Gerical 
and Computer Staff, APEX, comes closest 
to being a secretary’s union; they have no 
specific programme for secretaries; they 
have pamphlets with fine statements in 
the abstract, but when asked to be more 
specific on equal pay and equal opportuni¬ 
ty issues, can let drop views like “I don’t 
think the problem is so great on the non- 
manual side anyway” (Kathie Dickson, 
Research Dept). Secretaries who belong to 
or once joined APEX have nothing good 
to say about it; complained that “it was 
all talk ... I wished I hadn’t joined it and 
I couldn’t get out.” CPSA and ASTMS 
both said they had almost no secretaries 
in their membership and no special pro- 
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gramme; CPSA 
"claimed to have equal pay 
already, whatever that means 
for secretaries. Open hostility towards 
e rnporary secretaries was exhibited by 
^ LGO in the early 70s attack on 
^ernment use of employment agencies. 
n the whole, young women are not seen 
• s serious workers, and there is little 
HQication this attitude is changing, 
th ° n ^ un i° n to make a break- 
^ rough into this difficult area is TASS, 

Part of their Rights for Women cam- 
j 41 8n. “\v e believe in positive discrimina- 
°.*J* because unless special attention is 
. to the problems of women, their 
°sition is usually ignored,*’ says Women’s 
t h rg . an ! ser Judith Hunt. They begin, in 
eir {iterature for women, by asking such 
es tions as, “Are you satisfied with the 
* tFUcture * n y° ur company?” and 
y af c the channels of promotion at 
a ° Ur company?”, and “Do you think you 
Wor th more money than you are 
tln 8?” (A New Deal For Office Staff). 



r ^^ ter creating an awareness that all 
e ‘ 4 -’ not be well, and union membership is 
Jntial for change, there comes the diffi- 
^Problem of how to achieve equal pay 
m J0 ^ S w ^ ere there is no comparable 
t ‘‘ an s work. TASS have done this by set- 
e r,g U P target figures of what they would 
Pect a man doing the same work to get 


Paid 


» a t present this stands at £69 for a 


- etar Y, £64 for a shorthand typist, and 
g 0 for a copy typist. There’s naturally a 
^ U P between ideals and achievements, but 
^ me results, like doubling the office staff 
w ages in a Dumbarton office since the 

*acul Cn ^°* nec * * n ^ ^74, are c l u ^ te s P ec * 

t j The y are also fighting for the recogni- 
. ° n of the skills of the secretary, and for 
ter conditions on the job. But besides 
t ^ th ey are trying to make equal oppor- 
are n,t y a reality. As we have seen, the cards 
T \o ta ^ ec ^ a 8 a i nst girl school leavers: 
j is campaigning for the availability of 
w y re iease and other training schemes for 
"’° men to learn the skills needed for pro¬ 


motion. They’re 
also trying to get 18 
months paid maternity leave 
accepted as basic, and there is talk, 
but as yet no action, on trying for creches. 

What can he done 

While TASS’s campaign marks the begin¬ 
ning of women’s struggle in the office, its 
main drawback is that few women can 
join TASS as it is basically an engineering 
workers union. And there is a paradox in 
unionisation of women office workers in 
that their status and area of work is there¬ 
by regularised. This is why TASS feel that 
it is essential to fight for promotional 
opportunities and training-but little 
energy goes into that as yet. And unionis¬ 
ation into less aware unions could well be 
a double-edged weapon that will only 
keep the secretary more firmly in her 
place. But it is essential, because without 
it women have no power. 

A sketch of what offices might be, 
was made by Anna Coote and Laura King 
who pictured the future office as a place 
where people were ‘self-servicing’. Every¬ 
one would type, for example, and every¬ 
one be taken into the firm as an appren¬ 
tice to be trained for the firm’s business. 

In the rare case of a genius needing an 
assistant to function, the assistant would 
be rewarded as being as necessary as the 
genius .. . and if there were typing special¬ 
ists, they would be treated as specialists. 
This utopian picture largely cuts out the 
servicing side of the picture which, as long 
as it continues, will probably be done by 
women, to change the present oppressive 
situation? 

There was, in 1976, in New York, an 
organisation called Women Office Work¬ 
ers (WOW). Numbering 300 members, 
they agitated against boredom, low wages, 
age discrimination, lack of overtime pay, 
and non-person status. They helped 
various women in individual struggles, 
took five age discrimination cases to the 
NY Human Rights Court, did some re¬ 
search into office worker unemployment 
and began to open a Pandora’s box of 
problems at a ‘speakout’ where half the 
women’s speeches were anonymous ... 
for the one thing that emerged repeatedly 
was that any protest ended in firing. 

WOW may have folded; a group of 
women office workers in Boston recently 
got a new organisation off the ground, the 
Alliance Against Sexual Coercion. They 
deal in appropriate fashion with anything 
from verbal harassment to rape on the 
job, with a crisis centre, job listings, help 
with unemployment pay and legal cases. 
One woman has won 16,000 dollars in 
back pay because she was fired for refus¬ 
ing her boss’s sexual advances! Sounds 
alright! 

In this country, a small group could 
do a lot, without needing to jeopardise 
jobs: try to fight racism, research into 
the area, re-educate teachers and careers 
advisers, inquire what goes on in secret¬ 
arial colleges, try to change the media 
image of women in the office, pressurise 
the Equal Opportunities Commission to 



get off its arse, and so on. It would evi¬ 
dently also make a terrific difference if 
secretaries could begin to meet together 
to discuss how to deal with the most 
outrageous infestations of sexism on the 
job, and begin to retrieve their stolen 
self-confidence. But unionisation is the 
main tool for change, and so perhaps 
the most urgent task facing women who 
want to change their role in offices would 
be to compel a union or variety of them 
to effectively serve all women office 
workers, or create a new one. 

In the labour-scarce office market of 
the 70s, secretaries (and office workers) 
have tremendous power: it is extra¬ 
ordinary it has hardly been used. But 
perhaps it is not extraordinary; perhaps 
a lot of energy has gone into convincing 
the secretary of her powerlessness; per¬ 
haps her power has been made invisible. 
Whatever the case, the consequences of 
women office workers beginning to de¬ 
mand their rights will be momentous. Is 
it possible that the sexist structure of 
the business world, so far virtually un¬ 
touched by the women’s movement, is 
less impregnable than it seems? • 

Essential in the writing of this article, although 
not answerable for any errors and not necessarily 
similar in views, was a long unpublished paper 
by ANNA COOTE and LA URA KING. Thank 
you both very much for allowing me such free 
use of your work. 
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The Cambridge Union Society 
(not a students union but a 
reactionary debating club) held a 
“funny” debate on March 6, 
entitled “A Woman’s Place Is In 
The Harem”. Part of the university 
rag week, the event was sponsored 
by Barclays Bank in aid of the 
Save the Children Fund. The all¬ 
male speakers included Robert 
Morley and Derek Nimmo, and 
Princess Anne flew in from 
Gloucestershire to be a guest. 

About 200 pickets, women and 
men, held banners and chanted 
slogans like “This debate abuses 
women”, “You call it wit, we 
call it shit” and “Barclays Bank 
is a chauvinist wank”. 

There were problems finding 
ways of expressing our antagonism 
effectively; for instance in deciding 
on tactics-should we obstruct the 
entrance? should we sit down? 
should we approach people indi¬ 
vidually? We couldn’t decide 
beforehand as the picket was made 
up of a number of disparate groups 
who turned up on the evening 
without much previous co¬ 
ordination. 

Some of the men took aggres¬ 
sive initiatives trying to resist 
police manoeuvres, when we felt 
confrontation with police achieved 
nothing in itself. It was hard to 
get a majority women’s opinion. 

At one point there was disagree¬ 
ment as to whether to ask men to 
leave; in the end this wasn’t neces¬ 
sary. 

We tried to drown the debate 
with shouts, loudspeakers and 
stamping. Personally we felt en¬ 
couraged by the picket. We man¬ 
aged to make an impression and 
to force those complacently enter¬ 
ing-thankfully 80% men-to 
realise we won’t take their jokes 
at our expense. 

Dinah Ward and Holly Aylett 

The Cambridge Students Union- 
part of the NUS-actually came 
out against the demo, saying it 
was insulting an honoured guest! 


Revolting 
rag mags 

Women in the National Union of 
Students have launched an attack 
on sexism within it. The NUS has 
prided itself on its fight for equal 
rights-like refusing to give money 
to women-only Women’s Libera¬ 
tion groups because they discrimin¬ 
ate against men!-but somehow 
women are still heavily outnumber- 



Spray it 
again 


Jacky Plaster, who sprayed 
’Lesbians Unite* On three Evening 
News vans during the protest against 
the attack on AID lesbian mothers 
(see SR 67 & 68) came up for trial 
on February 23 at Mansion House 
Magistrates Court, London. A 60- 
strong picket, well armed with leaf¬ 
lets and banners, were there with 
her, causing enough inconvenience 
to ensure her case was heard first 
of the morning’s batch. 

Pleading “technically guilty 
but totally justified” she listened 
while details of her life were read 
out, then pointed out to the 
chairman of the bench that she 
knew nothing about her judges: 
he replied that he was the Lord 
Mayor of London and introduced 
his mates, Lady Houghton and Sir 
something-or-other, and among 
this top notch company the trial 
got underway. Jacky attempted 
to explain her motive, whereupon 
the Lord Mayor replied: “You 
can’t say anything in a court of 
law, and I am not going to let you 
use this court to further your 
cause.” 

So it was soon over: £25 fme 
and £5 for the injured vans... 

We’ve asked the editor of the E* 
Spews to shell out on Jacky’s 
behalf. After all, the damage he 
caused was incalculable, and we 
understand that the Lord Mayor’s 
team hasn’t yet found any way to 
assess it. SH 


ed by men on union committees at 
local and national levels. For ex¬ 
ample, on the committee for trainee 
teachers there are two women and 
six men, although the ratio of 
women to men at teacher training 
colleges is 6:1. 

This is less staggering, however, 
than the reappearance of strip 
shows in student unions, and the 
explosion of revolting sexist jokes 
and adverts ip student rag maga^ 


zines. The President of the NUS, 
Sue Slipman, seems to feel this 
is because the Women’s Liberation 
Movement is not trying hard 
enough to get through to other 
women. I feel it is because it’s 
always been assumed that middle 
class student men should some¬ 
how be less oppressive than other 
men-and so don’t need to be 
confronted. But hopefully the 
new NUS Women’s Campaign will 
start to do this. RW 


• Women facing drunken driving 
charges could get off on the 
grounds that our bodies produ 
their own alcohol. A case again* 
male Labour MP Russell Kerr 
dropped because ‘micro- 
organisms’-yeasts which make 
alcohol from sugar in the bloo 
were found in his urine sample 
making it impossible to tell if 
excess alcohol was caused by 
drinking too much. In women, 
these yeasts are a common vagin 
inhabitant... 
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The Why Be A Wife Campaign was launched on International 
Women’s Day. They’re planning a mass send-in of tax returns em¬ 
bellished with a sticker saying “This form is offensive to women!” 
Another sticker asks “Is there life after marriage?” Contact the 
Campaign c/o 214 Stapleton Hall Rd, London N4 for stickers, 
leaflets and badges (shown above) 


Braineless 

Bill 

SS*®* 5 an ti" a hortion bill (see SR 
P ' has scraped through the 
ommons with a majority of 
• This means it gets a second 
f ? m 8> though it has only the 
?i| CSt c hance of becoming law 
he Government is unlikely 
v ° make special time for it. The 
twrf ^ ?^ te encouraging-the last 
anti-abortion bills received 
Uch laj ger majorities. JN 

Myth exploded 

£ study °f 571 pregnant women 
T* DSA has shown that pre- 
lu ?? Portions, far from making 

difr°^ Uent P re 8 nanc * es more 
‘cult or risky, actually appear 

hiHk Wer occurrence of still 

>« later deliveries, 
bet a ^ )sence °f any difference 
^-^een women who had had 
w , ° r [ ions Previously and those 
nti u ^ not » with respect to the 
-^bers of low birth weight, pre- 
a ^ure deliveries, miscarriages or 
notH Cn * ta * ma ^ orma tions, did 
tio %4Cf>end on the method of abor- 
° r the stage of pregnancy at 
'pj 1 lc “ the abortion had been done. 
c ‘ e tw ° groups of women were 
’ully matched for all factors of 
eco * ' C . re l evance . suc h as ‘socio- 
deati° m * c status ’» ag c and previous 
e * 7 °f any foetus, so no differ- 
rea^ ^ ^ ese ^ ac t ors could be the 
be f ° r tfle aPP^ut^y mildly 
otli ^ ef ^ ect °f abortion. Any 
er suggestions, SPUC? RW 

Signs of Life 

nar ^ tJl * n * c that Nuala Scarisbrick, 
abcj 0 ^ administrator of the anti- 
Co ° r h^ n Life group, would be en- 
g r( ^ ra ® n g the setting up of play- 

havi* 155 ’ g * Ven that she s * nto women 
t « n 8 children whether they want 

La em ° r not * But s h e s currently 
of m Paigning against the setting up 
L c a ^ a yg f oup in Kenilworth Road, 
aniington: ‘This will create not 
n y a traffic hazard but noise and 
S to the neighbours.” Ms 

Hod bridc ^ ves in Kenilworth 
a n an d obviously doesn’t want 
^°od^ nS l ! c in her nc ^hbour- 

Third World 
pothers 

i m ^ting on the situation of 
heh? l 8 rant women in Britain was 
On tf ln House of Commons 
Ba , cJl organised by the 
in p^/desh Women’s Association 
f f '* l r* fi lack Women for Wages 
of t U . Sewor k’ and the Union 
Ak Ur k'5h Women in Britain. 

. J °ut 100 attended, mostly 
tj ^taut women. One resolu- 
u ” passed was around the law 

•vili mg * n on w hich 

^ Phase out child tax allow- 
055 for immigrants with child¬ 


ren not in Britain and prevent 
them from getting child benefit 
(see SR 68). It states that “Every 
woman should have the right to 
have the children she wants and 
the removal of child benefit 
undermines the right of Third 
World women to have the children 
they want.” 

The meeting demanded child 
benefit for all regardless of race 
and country of origin and of 
whether the children are in Britain 
or not and felt child benefit 
should not be deducted from 
supplementary benefit. BC 


Mona Flora 

Bizarre theory from Flora 
margarine's press office ... Mona 
Lisa ate too many fatty foods, 
giving her a high cholesterol con¬ 
dition easily discerned by the 
yellowed corners of her left eye! 

Dr Haruo Nakamura from Tokyo 
makes this claim after months 
studying X-rays of Leonardo 
da Vinci's sixteenth century por¬ 
trait. The Louvre confirms that 
the yellowing is not discoloration 
but part of the original. Nakamura 
claims that when blood cholesterol 
is too high, skin round the knees, 


elbows and ankles goes yellow- 
and the corners of the eye. 

Lisa was 24 and had just had a 
baby when she posed for the pic¬ 
ture-“During pregnancy, women 
build up large supplies of cholesterol 
but this normally decreases after 
the birth. In Mona Lisa’s case, it 
appears she retained most of her 
pregnancy cholesterol-a dangerous 
sign in such a young woman.” Well. 
JN 



Pointing out cholesterol in Mona 
Lisa’s eye 


* Did you hear the one about the 
judge who thinks unemployed 
people who Vaste’ their dole 
money should have their ears cut 
off? Judge Starforth-Hill made 
this charming suggestion at 
Southampton Crown Court, 
hearing the case of an unemployed 
Irishman who admitted stealing 

a £30 coat. He'd been drinking 
when arrested. “I think it's time 
that we cut off their ears to make 
them realise that when they get 
their benefit it is for their families 
and not to go down their throats.” 
Just the kind of protection women 
don’t need ... 

* Liberty Life Assurance Co 

has announced that a housewife's 
work is worth £114.80 a week 
That's in the South East-the 
replacement value is reckoned at 
£79.60 in the West, £83.80 in East 
Anglia, £85.40 in the North, 

£93.60 in the Midlands, £81.20 
in Scotland and £77 in Northern 
Ireland. The point of the survey is, 
of course, to get more husbands to 
insure their wives' lives. Apparently 
only one in 18 does. “Most hus¬ 
bands appear to attach no financial 
value to their wives' work,” 
says Liberty Life's chairman ... 

* Answering a Parliamentary 
question about a man with two 
wives, 20 children and £128 a 
week in benefits. Social Security 
Minister Stanley Orme explained 
that a man qualifying for benefit 
can claim for any dependents living 
with him. “It would be inapprop¬ 
riate to exclude from such arrange¬ 
ments a mistress or second wife 
living in the same household as this 
might lead to her establishing an 
entitlement to benefit in her own 
right at greater cost to public 
funds.” And that would never do .. 

* Only 46 of the 97 education 
authorities in Britain have 
bothered to apply for central 
government grants available for 
building much-needed nurseries. 
The National Union of 
Teachers commented, “At this 
rate, nursery education will come 
to a stop”... 

* An 18-year-old woman whose 
‘untidy’ appearance weighed 
against her when she went to court 
to fight for custody of her 21- 
month-old daughter, has now won 
custody after all. Two High Court 
judges felt the magistrates were 
wrong to assume that the buttons 
missing from her coat meant she 
was incompetent. “It is a bold 
deduction that an untidy mother 
is likely to be a bad mother,” said 
Justice Arnold. The magistrates 
also held against her that she had 
asked her mother-in-law for advice 
about the baby's nappy rash- 
showing a lack of maternal in- 
stinct?-and that she had “not 
been frank” about her relationship 
with a neighbour. The High Court 
judges at least acknowledged that 
none of this necessarily made her 
unfit to care for a child ... JN 
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FROM SORCIERES 


London Region Revolutionary Feminist Conference 


It’s shaken us up again . . . and left us with an exhilarated 
strength, to cut through the lies which so often obscure our 
experience as women. 

Daring to speak our imagination, trusting our experience as 
women, being bold and sharp, trying to step outside the patterns 
which we know strangle us. We saw glimmers—very faint ones-of 
what might be womanthought. Fluidity. How can we create our¬ 
selves out of a void when we have no structures within or outside 
to express all the levels of our experience? We were looking for 
keys, doors, handles, together. We were there, all of us, because 
we feel underdeveloped, invisible. We knew we have to take it 
back to the beginning; reclaiming our female experience, our 
affinities, our biology . . . 


Anny Brackx, Ruth Wallsgrove 


DANGER- 


Hair Dyes 


New EEC regulations on cos¬ 
metics fail to bar the continued 
widespread sale of hair dye in¬ 
gredients believed to be a serious 
cancer risk. Research in Britain 
and the US suggests that some 
components used in both per¬ 
manent and semi-permanent hair 
dyes, lumped together in the 
EEC statement as p-Phenylenedi- 
amine (and salts), are powerful 
carcinogens, yet the EEC regula¬ 
tions would allow them to be 
present at up to six per cent of 
the marketed product. Such per¬ 
missiveness seems to be related to 
commercial convenience and pro¬ 
fit rather than scientific assess¬ 
ment of hazards. 

Experiments on the skin of 
animals at the Department of 
Cancer studies and the Medical 
School at Birmingham University 
have confirmed carcinogenic 
activity of the dye components. 
The Cancer Research Campaign 
recently gave £6000 to Dr 
Searle at the Birmingham Depart¬ 
ment to continue this research. 

US investigations which have 
shown that some of the compon¬ 
ents are strongly positive in cell 
mutation and bacterial tests, and 


Police were puzzled, told us not to carry banners, to stay on the pavement, to “amble in a lady¬ 
like fashion”. I think they wanted a nice white middle-class chivalrous relationship and were quite 


put out when women jeered at them and when our anger erupted as we passed a “juicy fruity” 
poster. We chanted “police protect pornography” as they lined up in its defence, pretending not to 
see a passing man attack a womah photographer. But we insisted and they had to take his name. JN 


that workers in cosmetics and 
hairdressing show an increase 
cidence of many kinds of can ^ ’ 
have led the US National Institux 
for Occupational Safety and 
Health to issue a warning on tn 
compounds, saying they shou 
“be handled in the workplace as 
if they were human carcinogen • 
Though not complete, the e 
dence is substantial enoughit° r 
the EEC regulations to need 
urgent amendment. JN 


Down the 
Drain 


.with 

>.000 


Marching down to Brixton on a sunny afternoon . . . the London International Women’s Day march 
broke the two month ban on all marches imposed under the Public Order Act to stop the National 
Front parading through Ilford. We felt the NF march should have been banned under the Race 
Relations Act and we certainly weren’t going to let anyone ban us! 


NEWS COPYDATES 

SR 70-March 30 
SR 71—April 27 
It’s worth trying after 
these dates. 

PLEASE KEEP SENDING 
US YOUR NEWS 


The Equal Opportunities Comm 15 ' 
sion recently allocated its bud^ 
for the year-£32,000 for ed u 
tion and research projects. Un 
research were such worthies as 
£1,500 for work on “the evolu¬ 
tion of a framework for the for 
mulation of non-sexist language 
and a glossary of non-sexist J° r 
titles” and £6,000 to the Assoc** 
ation of Assistant Mistresses fo ^ 
investigation into employment> . 
career patterns of women tea , 
Research scooped up two-thir 
the budget and educational/ 
practical projects only a third- 

If this weren’t enough 
gest an imbalance towards resea ^ 
on the part of the EOC, their ^ 
nouncement a month later ma 
their priorities clear: they, 1 
the Social Science Research 
Council, will be putting £240 ,j 
into researching *Women and ^ 
Underachievement* (or why can 
a woman be more like a man!>- 
And the EOC still has no inten¬ 
tion of prioritising practical P r0 
jects in its next annual budge*- 

So what will the £240,000 
for that we don’t already kno* - . 
The EOC and SSRC’s recent P* e 
conference didn’t make clear. 
Derek Robinson of the SSRC 
allowed that “there’s a lot abou 
discrimination that we don’t 
understand ... the extent of dI> 
crimination, how does it hapl* 11 
and the efficacy of the anti- 
discrimination measures we are 
taking”. 

Going on to say they were^ 
“concerned with the tangible 
didn’t mean that they’d be loo ^ 
ing for example at nursery P roV1 ^ 
ion, maternity or paternity I e ? ve 
“that’s not very high on our list 
of priorities”. So presumably & 
that loverly money will be spen 
on telling us that women just 
don’t get as far as men in pr°* 
motion and training ... _ 

Angela 
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Kilwinning 

CONNED 


Ver 100 women at the Essex 
international Factory in Kilwinning, 
yrshire, have been told they are 
to get the payrise promised to 
r em ended their strike last 
-*Ptember (see SR 63). They have 

. ^ n told that if they strike 
a &nin the factory will be closed. 

. The women, who staged an 
^jght week strike followed by an 
nght week sit-in, ended their action 
, nen the company agreed to raise 
heir wages into line with the 
° men in the Derry factory who 
jy ere earning £8 a week more for 
e Sam e job. The rise was due to 
a c effect on October 5. In return 
ne women agreed to accept work- 
lm ing an d work sheets. The com- 
s Pajly Wa s also to introduce a bonus 
ystem meant to stimulate effici¬ 
ency. 

Several women spoke of the 
|j? n djtions at Essex but for fear of 
^missal wish to remain anony- 
° Us - High unemployment in the 
ea means that Essex has no 
rouble replacing its work force. 

We have gained nothing from 
e strike. The only wage increase 
e have had is the 10% government 
nc reasc which we would have got 
u nyway. The management denies 
ever agreeing to the other increase. 

e have also been told our effici- 
^ n ^y must increase from 24-50% 
^efore any b onus system will take 

effect.** 


‘We were going to strike again 
»en we realised we had been 
canned, but we were told if we did 
^ Iie plant would be closed. We now 
ave a professional Security Firm 
^4-hour guard in the factory; 
e must sign in-and out.*’ 
Engineering union official 
^ Aitkin said ‘This paydeal was 

^ a de i n g00( j i f ee i ^e co n . 

Uct of the Essex International 
J^agement confirms my opinion 
l) a t they are the worst employers 
1 hav( 


career. 


r e ever met in my entire 


Sandi Ritchie-Urquhart 


j ee SR 65 for the full story of a 
Qn d very violent strike against 
VsX ^ nternatlona ^ in Elmwood, 

Trust Houses Forte whose pov- 
j rt y w ages and anti-union bully- 
^8 were exposed in SR 67, has 
j^Prised the stock exchange with 
. ?*$ profits, which top £38 
^*Uion. Shares shot up 6p in one 

a y to 184p each. Wages stayed 
Put.. . 


CORRECTION 

TT»e contact address for Brighton 
Women against Fascism (see SR 
?/) should be Sue G, Soc/Sci 
Pigeonhole P/8, Univ of Sussex, 
Brighton 



“There’s no modem equipment, we have to use a mop and bucket.” 
“If someone’s ill we have to do their work as well, but we don’t 
get any extra for it.” 

“We came out on strike because we wanted a fair wage and recogni¬ 
tion of the union.” 


At a time when the rate for a cleaner in a state school is £1.26 an 
hour, cleaners and other domestic staff get 57p an hour at the 
Royal Russell School, Croydon. The school, set in 90 acres of 
grounds, charges fees of £1,800 a year and employs 46 domestic 
staff— 17 non-union catering staff and 29 unionised cleaners, 
laundry workers and sewing assistants. 

These 29 have been on strike since February 20, when non¬ 
union kitchen staff received a 10% wage increase while union 
members were told to negotiate through their union, the General 
and Municipal V Kers Union. Since at the time the school re¬ 
fused to recogn se the union or meet representatives, this was im¬ 
possible. They previously made an ACAS application for 
union recognition and a fair wage and decided that their only 
course was to come out on official strike. 

“People say why do we work here, at less than £15 for a 25 
hour week. Well, the hours suit us, there aren’t many part time 
jobs about and we’ve got the holidays with the kids which is 
most important.” “Anyway there’s a waiting list for cleaners at 
state schools.” 

The Royal Russell justifies its low pay by allowing the women 
to take their children to work with them during half term holi- 
days-a total of two weeks a year. 

The GMWU sees the recognition dispute as crucial and although 
the women only joined in November they are getting strike pay 
as well as donations from well-wishers. Other unions have been 
supportive: the Transport and General has told delivery men not 
to cross picket lines and even non-union drivers have refused to 
cross. Secretaries from the local GMWU office have been picketing 
with the cleaners. Jini Rawlings 

Support etc to Helen Eadie, organisation officer GMWU, 205 Hook Road, 
Chessington, Surrey. 


* In the first successful case 
under the Race Relations Act 
(1976), a white woman has proved 
that she was refused a job because 
her husband is black. The fact that 
the discrimination arose from his 
colour not hers was “neither here 
nor there*’ said the Birmingham 
tribunal. During a job interview at 
TV Steelworks, Mr Butler, chair¬ 
man of the company, said he had 
no intention of hiring the only 
other applicant because she sounded 
West Indian. He went on to say that 
he personally had little time for 
coloured folk, and had failed to 

sell his house when the buyer saw 
blacks in the area. Later, having 
virtually offered her the job, he 
discovered that her husband was 
black • • • 

* Two women who work the day- 
shift at a colliery canteen in Staffs 
have won on appeal the right to 
equal pay with the man who runs 
the canteen at night. This means 
an extra £10 a week each plus a 
free coal facility worth £5 a week. 
Justice Phillips said that if a man 
and woman did the same work, 

it wasn’t important that they did 
it at different times. But the Coal 
Board, scared that other workers 
will use the decision and add a 
“substantial sum” to its wages bill, 
was given leave to make a further 
appeal... 

* Six women foundiy workers 
from Tipton in the West Midlands 
have proved that though their jobs 
are lighter than the men’s, their 
quicker work rate means they 
often produce more in a week. The 
men had been given bigger pay¬ 
outs from a bonus pool on the 
assumption that their muscle 
power produced more finished 
work. The women will get £1000 
each in back pay and an £ 11 a week 
pay rise . .. 

* A Birmingham industrial tribunal 
has ordered that vet Catherine 
Flannigan be paid the same as a 
male colleague. When she joined 
the practice, she agreed to treat 
mainly domestic pets, though she 
had experience with large animals 
and was quite willing to treat 
them. Her employer felt large 
animal work needed ‘a man’s 
strength’-and farmers preferred 
men. Ms Flannigan said “I can 
handle a bucking pony as well as 
many men. I can deal with any 
large animal on a farm.” Agreeing 
that she could do the same work 
as the men and was available to 
replace them, the tribunal added 
£450 a year to her £4500 salary 
and awarded £350 back pay. That’s 
good, though it doesn’t challenge 
the idea that muscles are the root 
of all value. Who says bucking 
ponies are more important than 
sick pussy cats? JN 
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‘Every bit as witty, as 
uninhibited and delicious as 
FEAR OF FLYING’ 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Now in 

Panther Paperback! 


On Sale at your Bookseller 
from 6th April — £1.00 

* If you’re not, 

FEAR OF FLYING 
is also available in 
Panther Paperback — 
price 85p 


GRANADA PUBLISHING 


Greater London Arts Association 

VISUAL ARTS AWARDS 
SCHEME 1978-79 

The Greater London Arts Association is offering a 
total of £18,500 in awards of £500 and £1,000 to visual 
m^sts living in Greater London and working in any 
of . the following media: painting, sculpture, 
Printmaking, photography, artists film and video, 
extended media. 1 

tull-hme students are ineligible for award. 

Awards are made to enable artists to set aside time 
f °r concentrated work, and/or to purchase 
materials. Applications will be assessed by a panel 
°f seven specialists who are experienced in all 
meas of the visual arts. The panel will meet as 
many candidates as possible to ensure that 
a Pplications are clearly understood. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is 
Thursday 6 April 1978. 

Turther information and application 
forms available from: 

Visual Arts Awards Scheme, Ref. 22 
greater London Arts Association, 

25/31 Tavistock Place, 

London WC1H9SF. 

01*248 6601.10am to 5pm only. 




Molly Bolt - she’s funny 
reckless, gay and doesn’t 
give a damn! 

I list British publication of this 
remarkable no'd non in CORGI PAPKRBACK 


Being different - 
and loving it! 


NEWS 

RELEASE 


news and information 


on drugs, the law, 
police, housing, 
abortion and much more 


written from the 
Release Collective's 
direct involvement in 
these areas of 
struggle 

Special subscription rate £2 from 
Release, 1 Elgin Ave., London W9. 
35p from most good bookshops. 


I 
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We have decided to have a ‘Forum’ page in Spare Rib because we feel the 
need to create a space for discussions about issues being raised within the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. We don’t intend ‘Forum’ to represent 
clear-cut for/against arguments, but want women to write from different 
perspectives, bringing out the complexities of the issues being discussed. 

In future issues of Spare Rib we hope to have articles on, for example 
whether women are a class, protective legislation, matriarchies, what is a 
feminist approach to fighting racism and fascism?, guaranteed minimum 
income, violence/anger, couples/monogamy, campaigns—can they he 
revolutionary? We’d like contributions and suggestions and also your 
responses to the articles, which we’ll print on a ‘follow-up’ letters’ pag e - 


Therapy: Reform or Revolution 


Despite the women's movement, women 
continue to co-operate unintentionally in 
their own subordination . The basic psych¬ 
ology of the female, which is based on 
passivitiy, being nurturant and giving up 
one's (own) needs for nurturance, is still 
operating for women of our generation * 

T herapy has something to offer women 
that action, study and consciousness- 
raising can’t give. The therapy that I’ve 
done (a mixture of feminist and non¬ 
feminist, group and individual, therapy) 
has helped me to become less depressed, 
more angry, more able to know what I 
need and act on it, though it has been 
painful and uneven. 

Mostly therapy is used in a way which 
controls women and encourages us to 
accept things as they are. It has developed 
inside the ‘personal’ sphere of the personal 
/political split, where responsibility for 
change is laid at the feet of individuals. 

Not only do you feel bad, but it’s your 
fault. The split between home and work, 
between individual and social, makes it 
difficult to work on both public-political 
and personal-political fronts at once; 
there’s a danger of going too far one way 
or the other . . . but that’s a key problem 
for the women’s movement as a whole and 
we can’t afford to neglect either. 

The roots of most of the problems 
therapy has to deal with are social and 
need to be fought directly, collectively. 

But a lot of women need individual help 
to be able to fight, or even to keep going. 
As one woman put it, “therapy can save 
lives”. One in six women try to get help 
from the NHS at some time in their lives, 
and there’s a growing demand for therapy 


* Luise Eichenbaum & Susi Or bach from the 
Women’s Therapy Centre, London, in Humpty 
Dumpty No 8. 


amongst women in the movement. I don’t 
see therapy as an end in itself, or some¬ 
thing that every woman needs or should 
do. It can’t be a substitute for collective 
action, for study or consciousness-raising. 
But there are skills and knowledge develop¬ 
ed over the last 80 years which can be 
used by us, critically, to serve our own 
ends. We would be throwing the baby out 
with the bath water not to use them. 

We need to build resources and experi¬ 
ence inside and outside the NHS to help 
women who break down in a way that 
friends and family can’t cope with or help; 
women who face persistent depressions, 
suicidal feelings, anxiety, phobias or eating 
problems, as well as women who just want 
to know themselves better, to be able to 
take responsibility for themselves within 
the limiting conditions of their social cir¬ 
cumstances, and to change deeply held 
patterns of timidity, dependence, or self- 
hate. We can also use therapy to develop a 
better understanding of the psychology of 
oppression, of how deeply we have taken 
sexism into our personalities. 

Why therapy? Because most therapies 
assume that some things can only be ex¬ 
plained by unconscious motivation and 
that until you can understand the way 
conscious and unconscious work together 
or (more often) in opposition, there’s a lot 
you can’t explain or change. For example 
you feel dead or empty, or you can’t 
make decisions. You’re exhausted when¬ 
ever you try to learn how to mend a car, 
or to read a difficult book. You burst 
into tears when you mean to be angry. 

You can’t stop eating or smoking or hurt¬ 
ing the people you love; you are turned 
on by particularly sexist men; you go 
blank whenever you want to speak out at 
a workshop; you can’t remember things. 

The sort of things you make resolutions 
about, but something sabotages your good 


intentions over and over again, a part of 
you you don’t know about. Therapy h el P s 
to find out what, so that you can have 
greater control of yourself (often by con¬ 
trolling yourself less). 

It could be something in you that treats 
you as you’ve been treated; a voice that 
says you’re stupid, too loud, immoral. 

The critical voice of your father, your 
mother, teachers, friends, lovers, the 
media: internalised oppression, the ‘poh ce ' 
men’ in your head that step on you and 
drive you to step on others without 
understanding why. It could be a deep 
need denied by your ‘policemen’-for 
nurturance or achievement, or held back 
anger. In the therapy groups I was in, it 
was very hard for most of us women to 
identify, let alone express, anger. It was 
easier to cry, criticise, reproach, or be 
depressed, and that was just as true for the 
feminists as the non-feminists amongst us. 

We become the individuals we are after 
years of interacting in particular contexts 
of sex, family, class, race etc. We respond 
to these givens in unique ways, taking 
them inside our heads, organising them 
consciously and unconsciously into 
patterns of feeling and thought which 
don’t automatically change when social 
changes occur-and can’t simply be 
changed by an act of will. Changing or 
breaking down the patterns may trigger 
off a crisis which needs reliable support 
from an individual or group, plus particu¬ 
lar techniques and detective work, for 
getting at unconscious material and help¬ 
ing the woman to integrate it with her 
conscious feelings and self images. The 
patterns are likely to be contradictory, 
formed at different ages and to be many 
layered. The most obvious one may not 
be the most important. A part of you 
identifies with a man, perhaps. One part 
of you is two years old and terrified of 









. e * ng abandoned. Another part is 35 and 
^dependent. One part is ambitious and 
competitive. Another abhors success. 

°men’s liberation can add an extra 
Paralysing conflict. We aren’t supposed to 
eel competitive or jealous of other 
^omen; we’re supposed to be strong, 
an 8ry, independent, etc. This can set up a 
aouble repression. 

I think that accepting and ‘owning’ 
at you are, what your circumstances 
o^ade you, and what you have made 
them, consciously or unconsciously, in 
, lts Pain and messy contradiction, is a 
asis both for personal change and for an 
0nes t feminist politics. 

Stef Pixner 


The above article is a reprint of a paper presented 
at the Women and Mental Health Conference, 
October 1977. 
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. . w . that prostitutes service men or pander to their sexuality any more than other women in our society? If we try to under- .*•»* 

•• stand how we are all pushed to accept our roles and men’s image of us, knowing that we are not to blame for the limitations V 
.* • on our lives—why do some of us feel we can condemn prostitutes? Prostitution is an institution that exists because it is to *• •yl 
• . • men s advantage, as is marriage. We can, and must, criticise those institutions ; but meanwhile we support prostitutes in their ' 
fight against sexist soliciting laws. 

Birmingham PROS loitering is cautioned twice. The third 

. l .ip i . time she is charged and brought to 

aeSCriDe tnG campaign 1 court. There police evidence is intro¬ 
duced in the following terms: - “I 


Ruth WaUsgrove - ' 

\ / . 


Today thousands of men will use street 
prostitutes in secrecy then return home 
safely to their wives and children. But 
some of the prostitutes will be sent to 
prison. All will go in fear of arrest and 
harassment. All face social stigma. 

It is a bizarre and unjust situation. Now 
street prostitutes are organising against 
it. Susari is a founder member of 
PROS, Programme for Reform of the 
Laws on Soliciting, the pressure group 
formed in Birmingham last year by ✓- 
prostitutes, lawyers and social work¬ 
ers to campaign for changes in the law. 
Her comment is, “All the girls want 
the law to be changed but until PROS 
started they were too frightened to 
come out. Many still are.” 

PROS’ greatest problem has been 
the risks street prostitutes run if 
they speak out publicly against the 
current law. As Ann, another PROS’ 
member puts it, “If a girl speaks out 
and reveals what she does there can 
be repercussions from the police, 
harassment if she’s a council tenant, 
her family and kids can have it taken 
out on them. Worst of all her bloke 
risks being locked up.” Most prosti¬ 
tutes are not ‘run’ by ponces, but the 
men that they live with can be charged 
with living on immoral earnings if they 
know a woman is a prostitute and she 
contributes to their living expenses. 

Women like Ann and Smart and 
some other members of PROS have 
been prepared to speak out however. 
They also want to set the record 
straight on the law in practice, their 
customers and working conditions, the 
role of the police and the effects of 
their job on their private lives. 


The law relating to street prostitution 
sounds straightforward. Prostitution is 
legal. Only certain activities connected 
with it are not. Since the Street Offen¬ 
ces Act 1959, a woman soliciting or 


know this woman to be a common 
prostitute”. The maximum penalty for 
a first offence is £50, for a second 
offence £200, for a third offence 
£200 or three months imprisonment. 

In practice the law seriously 
threatens civil liberties. Carol has had 
long experience of what it means. 
“Once you’re known as a common 
prostitute all the police have to prove 
is that you’ve been seen standing or 
walking in an arfea known for prostitu¬ 
tion. Most of the girls live in or near 
these sort of areas so it means you can 
be picked up as soon as you step out¬ 
side your own front door. 

“When you’re in court they read 
out that you’re a common prostitute 
before you’ve even pleaded. It’s bound 
to prejudice your chances of a fair 
hearing.” 

Also there are two parties involved 
-the customer and the prostitute. The 
customer is usually the more active 
party in approaching the prostitute, 
yet only the prostitute is subject to 
legal process. The Street Offences Act 
discriminates against the poorer end 
of the trade as well. Wealthier call girls 
need never fear arrest because they are 
not operating on the streets. 

But the worst aspect of the law is 
the use of imprisonment. A prostitute 
can face a prison sentence on the basis 
of police evidence alone. It’s not nec¬ 
essary for anyone to make a complaint 
to the police in order for a charge to 
be brought. Also arrests are made most 
frequently late at night. Characteristi¬ 
cally the only parties on the street then 
are the vice-squad, the pros and their 
customers. 

The Home Office itself has admit¬ 
ted that imprisonment is no deter¬ 
rent. 1 It is particularly hard on street 
prostitutes, most of whom are young, 
lacking family support and permanent 
accommodation with young children 


to care for. 

So, PROS’ three primary aims are 
abolition of imprisonment for solicit¬ 
ing and loitering; abolition of the 
offences of soliciting and loitering and 
ending the use of the term ‘common 
prostitute* in legal proceedings. 
Mythology has it that prostitutes’ 
customers are abnormal, perverts, men 
who can’t get sex any other way. But 
in reality they are just ‘Mr Average’. 
Susan: “You get all ages and from all 
walks of life, from a bloke on the 
scaffolding to your posh executive in 
a company car.” And it’s not just 
about sex. “Quite a few men don’t 
want intercourse, they are happy just 
to talk or fondle you.” She says of her 
respectable middle class customers, 
“Of course what they like about going 
to a prostitute rather than having it 
off with their secretary is that there is 
no come-back on them.” 


‘Doing business* 


Prostitutes in general try to make a 
clear divide between their work and 
the rest of their lives, to make their 
interactions with customers straight 
forward business deals. 

Set against £200 fines the rates 
street prostitutes charge their custom¬ 
ers are very low-£5 to £10 a time. 
Often this is for masturbation or heavy 
petting rather than full sex. On average 
customers will get about ten minutes 
with a prostitute in their own parked 
cars or in back alleyways to houses. 
Kissing is not usually allowed and the 
man has to wear a contraceptive. Many 
prostitutes won’t cater for men with 
unusual sexual tastes though if they 
do so the price rises accordingly, as it 
does if women are operating indoors 
in rooms or their own houses. 

The disadvantages of the job- 
besides legal penalties, police harass¬ 
ment and stigma—centre on the threat 
of violence. All the prostitutes belong¬ 
ing to PROS in the Birmingham area 
have experienced at least one serious 
physical assault from customers. 
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Ponces using violence to send women 
out onto the streets are much rarer than 
myth suggests, but they do exist. 

The advantages of prostitutes* 
work are many and unpublicised. They 
challenge the industrial work ethic 
and acceptance of inconvenient work¬ 
ing conditions as women’s lot. The 
following comments are typical, “I 
Mb* ca n work at my own pace”, “I can 

bustle when I want to”, “I don’t have 
to work set hours but to suit myself 
an d the kids”, “It fits in with the 
children being at school”. 

Of course the money is important, 
though the amount that street prosti¬ 
tutes clear-given expenses, fluctuating 
trade and keeping a wary eye open for 
the law—is probably less than people 
imagine. Carol and Susan suggest about 
£50 a week on average. It is still more 
than they would get on supplementary 
benefit or in unskilled, boring jobs with 
inconvenient hours for women with 
young children. As Ann explains “It’s 
interesting work and what would be 
the alternative, stacking tins of beans 
in Tesco’s for a pittance?” 

Apparently more desirable or re¬ 
spectable outlets for prostitution such 
as the telephone trade or the mush¬ 
rooming ‘bent’ sauna trade have 
serious snags. If you work on your 
own and get clients by phone you are 
confined to the house and you still 
run the risk of violence when clients 
arrive. The sauna trade offers protec¬ 
tion from police harassment which is 
w hy many women have entered it. 
However, the working 
conditions offer no job 
security. Women will either 
^t a very small retainer 
01 pay the em pi°y er a fee 
for advertising expen ses. 

\ **••& They work on average an 
*. eight hour day, getting 

;* < .**..• ... • : clients in rotation and 
•/:' y . * ;.iT; y charging them ‘extras’. 

Y. * .V : No tax or insurance 

fc-p/v. ^ is likely to be paid. 

Wt* ". 7 ’'. ; ~ .* ‘X : No unionisation 

sH&V is possible-straight 

* .• '•* !•* * i v ?: away it would reveal 

r‘» -..*••• *-• - -• /# *v. the illegal nature 
of the establish 
ment. PROS* mem¬ 
bers working on tlje 
streets and in saunas 
suggest that the ‘bent’ 
sauna trade is currently 
the site of organised 
vice because the money 
is there rather than in 
the street trade; recep¬ 
tionists and managers 
front the establish- 
• /,>, ments for the actual 
4; owners, accepting 

;}i the risks of prosecu- 
tion.The other great 
\ drawback to work in 

«•#: * /j saunas is loss of con- 
t trol over the pace of 

/ •'*/ work. Ann commented 
“It’s like working 
in a sex factory.” 

The one develop¬ 


ment no-one tancies is state brothels, 
because of the regimentation implied. 

The Vice’ 
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Criticisms of the vice-squad-or ‘the 
vice’ as it is commonly known—con¬ 
centrate on their lack of fairness and 
the brutalising effect of their job. The: 
consensus is that policies such as in¬ 
creasing arrests for loitering-a far 
easier charge to ‘prove* * than soliciting 
-or picking on individual prostitutes; 
repeatedly, are particularly unjust. 

It is accepted as a commonplace 
that the vice-squad will set up arrests. 
Susan describes typical police pro¬ 
cedure-“There are usually two in a 
car posing as clients. One asks you 
how much, you tell him, then the 
other one—who may have been hiding 
in the back-pops up and does you for 
soliciting.” As a defence against this, 
details of the type of cars used by the 
vice-squad and the registration numbers 
are circulated among the pros. 

Accounts, of individual violence also 
exist. One of PROS’ members describes 
how she was assaulted by two police 
officers and made a written complaint, 
although she did not proceed with a 
private prosecution. Nevertheless, she 
was subsequently acquitted—a rare 
event-of the charge of soliciting 
brought against her at the time. The 
cat and mouse nature of the vice¬ 
squad’s operations is perhaps the most 
degrading aspect of their work for all 
concerned. Carol remains deeply im¬ 
pressed by the events surrounding the 
murder of a local prostitute. “The 
police gave us all a free run for a 
month. They didn’t arrest any of us 
on the understanding that we’d pass 
on any information we got on the 
attacker. It didn’t seem to matter that 
we might have got killed in the pro¬ 
cess.” 

Family and friends 




Many prostitutes maintain that the 
material welfare of their children is 
the reason for their continued in¬ 
volvement in prostitution. “How could 
I afford to buy them the things they 
need otherwise? Certainly not on 
Social Security.” “My main aim is to 
get a good home together for the kids.” 
Because of this they bitterly resent 
suggestions that women are bound to 
be bad mothers simply because they 
are prostitutes. 

The real dilemma concerning 
children is their possible feelings of 
shame or rejection when they learn 
about their mother’s involvement in 
prostitution. Some prostitutes like 
Carol, have made sure that her child¬ 
ren understand how she earns her 
money, as protection against them 
hearing from a third party. Another 
member of PROS, Peggy, could not 
bring herself to tell her son face to 
face so she put what she had to say to 
him on tape. 

Whether or not husbands, co¬ 
habitees and boyfriends generally 
resent the nature of a prostitute’s 
work with clients is impossible to say. 


The stigma that accompanies the job 
has the most depressing effect on per¬ 
sonal relations. The general experience 
is that people away from the world of 
prostitution accept prostitutes on their 
own terms until they find out what 
they do. 

The campaign so far 


PROS* work during the last year has 
produced two critical developments- 
a public voice for street prostitutes 
and sympathy and support from other 
groups. 

Supporters’networks have been 
established in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton, Leamington and 
Coventry. Others are starting to form 
in London and Leicester. Lawyers, 

MPs, social workers and active members 
of the women’s movement are among 
those who have joined prostitutes on 
PROS’ supporters’ register. The cam¬ 
paign to date has also ranged from 
lobbying MPs, producing bulletins, 
giving press interviews, to broadcast¬ 
ing and speaking at meetings all over 
the country. Dignified demonstrations 
are planned. Links have also been made 
with prostitutes organising abroad as 
in COYOTE in San Francisco which 
has a membership running into thous¬ 
ands and has been campaigning for 
several years for decriminalisation. 

The most striking development has 
involved the women’s movement. 

When PROS began it was met with 
frank hostility on the part of members 
of the women’s movement. They saw 
prostitutes as simply pandering to 
male desires for sex objects. But since 
a sympathetic article appeared in Spare 
Rib 56 PROS has been contacted by 
women’s groups from all over the 
country. Feminists have come to 
identify with street prostitutes on two 
counts—first as belonging to a victim¬ 
ised female minority-secondly, as part 
of a vast group of women who are 
single parents, with dependent child¬ 
ren, up against low earnings or living at 
subsistence levels. 

Currently PROS is concentrating 
on its campaign to end imprisonment. 
This seems the most likely of its aims to 
be achieved in the short term-given 
the general climate of concern about 
unnecessary prison sentences. For this 
PROS are also starting to gain the sup¬ 
port of some magistrates who are tired 
of being the people who actually have 
to pass sentences of imprisonment on 
prostitutes. 

PROS’ long term goals are defined 
by Susan, “1 joined PROS because it’s 
wrong if prostitutes can’t stand up and 
say what they want to say: they should 
also be able to say I’m a prostitute and 
not be looked down on.” 

PROS has a lot of work to do. 

1 Working Party on Vagrancy & Street 
Offences, Working Paper 1974, HMSO. 

* COYOTE-Cast Off Your Old Tired 
Ethics. 

PROS: Contact c/o Peace Centre, 

Moor Street, Birmingham 4. 
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New Directions in Feminist History 
31 March. 7.30 Feminist History 
Group talk at the Women’s Research 
and Resources Centre, 27 Clerken- 
well Close, EC1. Report from the 
Maryland conference and discussion 
of how the FHG should work. 
Women only. 

The Sociology of Culture 
14 April. British Sociological 
Association conference at Sussex 
University, including feminist 
sessions and events. Details from 
the BSA, 13 Endsleigh St, London 
WC1 or from Michele Barrett (01- 
800 8367). 

Women and Industrial Tribunals 
3 April. 6.00 Fawcett Society Hall 
at the Centre for Environmental 
Studies, 62 Chandos Place, 

London WC2. Speaker Pat Turner 
(GMWU). Details from the Fawcett 
Society 01-828 1981 (mornings). 

Women’s Liberation National 
Conference 

7-9 April. At Ladywood School, 
Birmingham. Proposed structure: 
no skills workshops; women should 
be allocated to the same workshop 
for the whole conference, work¬ 
shops should be vaguely on the 
same theme, falling under three 
headings-how do we oppress each 
other, how can we campaign against 
the oppression of women within 
society, how do we come together; 
there should be a separate meeting 
on Friday night for women new to 
the movement, and a space for 
women feeling overwhelmed; only 
one plenary on Sunday afternoon; 
advance registration and circula¬ 
tion of papers encouraged; different 
groups/regions should volunteer to 
do chores; creches organised on a 
regional basis; reduced conference 
fee for non-earners, and subsidised 
fares for women living far from 
Birmingham. Contact the Birming¬ 
ham Women’s Centre, 76 Brighton 
Road, Balsall Heath, Birmingham 
B12 or ring Wires (0904-35471) for 
latest details of registration fees, 
pooled fare arrangements, and 
papers. 

Women’s Devolution 
“What impact will the new 
Scottish Assembly have on women 
in Scotland? Will it signal a triumph 
for a dour and masculine Presbyter¬ 
ianism, or will it be an opportunity 
for progressive reform?” 
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8 April. Meeting 1.30-5.00 at 
Cannonball House, Castlehill, 
Edinburgh, on abortion, contra¬ 
ception and maternity services, 
organised by Scottish NCCL, 
Edinburgh Campaign for Legal 
and Financial Independence, and 
the East of Scotland WEA. Creche. 
Adm 50p. Details from 041-332 
5960 or 031-661 7315. 

Imperialism and Motherhood 
14 April. 7.30 Feminist History 
Group talk at the WRRC as above. 
Speaker Anna Davin. Women only. 

Asian Women in Britain 
18 April (postponed from 28 
March). 6.30 discussion at the 
Institute of Race Relations, 247/ 
249 Pentonville Rd, London N1 
(01-837 0041), led by Amrit 
Wilson. 


Pregnancy, Maternity Rights and 
the Trade Unions 
22 April. 9.30-5.00 NCCL con¬ 
ference at the Poly of Central 
London, 115 New Cavendish St, 
London Wl. The conference is 
designed to “examine statutory 
maternity provisions; pass on the 
experience of union negotiators, 
who have won better agreements 
at work; discuss the relevance to 
trade unions of policies on abor¬ 
tion which give women a real free¬ 
dom of choice”. Trade union and 
NCCL speakers. Adm £4.50 incl 
lunch, coffee and tea, and two 
NCCL publications. Creche 40p 
per child. Details from NCCL, 186 
King’s Cross Road, London WC1 
(01-278 4575). 


York Conference on Ireland 

22 April. 9.30-6.00 at Swarth- 
more Centre, 3 Woodhouse Sq, 
Leeds 3. Workshops on women in 
Ireland, the republican movement, 
tactics and propaganda ... Evening 
social, Creche. Bring sleeping bag. 
Adm 60p (35p wageless). Details 
from UTOM, 182 Upper St, Nl. 

Girls* Conference 

23 April. 2.00-10.00 event for 
young women between 11 and 21, 
at Markhouse Youth Centre, 
Markhouse Rd, London El7. 
Theme: the role of women in a 
changing society and the changing 
expectations women have of their 
role. Stalls, discussion groups, 
video, exhibitions, Women's 
Theatre Group, and Jam Today in 
the evening. Food available. Details 
from Valerie Carpenter (01-520 
2434). 


Marxist Theory and Feminist 
History 

28 April. 7.30 Feminist History 
Group talk at the WRRC as above. 
Speaker Barbara Taylor. Women 
only. 

Women and Housing Co-ops 

29 April. 10.30 meeting at Camden 
Women’s Centre, Rosslyn Lodge, 
Lyndhurst Rd, London NW3, to 
discuss involvement in co-ops, 
forming one, women’s/children’s 
housing needs . .. Further sugges¬ 
tions welcome (01-221 1222). 
Creche. Bring your own lunch. 

Sexism and Feminism 
29/30 April. Mixed teach-in at 
York University. Workshops on 
marriage and the family, women 
in the unions, wages for house¬ 
work, sexism in language, children’s 
literature, radical feminism, 
women and education, pregnancy, 
health ... Accommodation, 
creche available. Details from the 
Women’s Liberation Group c/o 
Students Union, Goodriche 
College, University of York, 
Heslington, York. 

Contraception and Pregnancy 
Testing 

Mid-May. Conference to discuss 
the politics of pregnancy testing, 
ways to improve the NHS. Contact 
Irene McMorland, 16 Clare St, 
Cambridge (0223-311665) with 
ideas, and topics. 
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Abortion 

National Abortion 
Campaign Conference 
29/30 April. In Sheffield, to discuss 
politics and practice of NAC, as well 
as what to do next. Details from 
NAC, 30 Camden Rd, London 
NW1 (01485 4303). 

Design a NAC Badge Competition. 
They must be VA or 2 Va inches in 
diameter. Use one or two colours, 
or three colours including white. 
Include ‘National Abortion Cam¬ 
paign’ or ‘NAC’ and at least one 
of these slogans: free abortion on 
demand, a woman’s right to 
choose, no return to back-street 
abortion, day care abortion clinics 
now, no forced sterilisation. Entries 
by the end of March to NAC, as 
above. 

Nurses for a Woman’s Right to 
Choose. Nurses can play a vital 
part in the campaign for ade¬ 
quate day care abortion facilities. 
“We can fight the cutbacks in our 
hospitals and expose anti- 
abortionist doctors and gynae¬ 
cologists. Contact Nurses for a 
Woman’s Right to Choose Group 
via Alex Webber, 119 Mackintosh 
Place, Cardiff (0222 30183). 

Fighting Sexism 
1 April. 3.00 Affirm meeting at 
A Woman’s Place, 42 Earlham 
Street, London WC2 (and every 
other Sat thereafter), to discuss 
ways of fighting sexist images of 
women. This degrades women* 


stickers are available at 10p + 
postage for 10 from Affirm c/o A 
Woman’s Place, as above. Also u 
you are incensed with the ^uicy 
fruity ... ’ ads, the patriarchs 
responsible for them are Wells 
(Drinks), Tenbury Wells, Worcester, 
the ad agency is Rodway-Smith 
Advertising, Blackboy Yard, West 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Reclaim the Night in Coventry 
15 April. 8.30-9.30 meet at 
Lanchester Poly Student Union 
(opp. Cathedral). Contact LPSU 
Women’s Group (0203 21167) i° r 
transport. All women welcome. 



Wires 

Wires, the Women’s Liberation 
Movement National Information 
and Newsletter service, is up¬ 
dating its information on all 
women’s liberation groups and 
their activities in the country. W e ^ 
have sent individual questionnaires 
to most of the groups we know 0 
(and have tried to cover the Lon¬ 
don groups via A Woman’s Place 
newsletter), but we are sure that 
this isn’t adequate, and that there 
must be groups that we don’t 
have recorded in our files. So, n 
you belong to a group, or have 
connections with one (health, 
consciousness-raising, art lesbian* 
campaigning, etc), please write to 
us for a questionnaire at 32 
Parliament St, York. 


Parents and Children 
Nell Dunn’s editing a book about 
the relationships of parents and 
children from different social and 
cultural backgrounds. She wants t° 
explore expectations on various 
levels from financial to emotional 
including sexual. Anyone who is 
interested in sharing their expert' 
ences about fathers, mothers, 
daughters and sons write to Nell 
Dunn, 34 Homead Rd, SW6- 


Black Women—Legal Services in 
London 

“I am undertaking an inquiry in^ 
the legal services provided for bla c 
women within the London area . • * 

1 would like to contact black 
women who are able to furnish 
with details about any of the leg* 1 
services they have used and are 
familiar with and can recommend* 
as well as legal personnel whose 
clientele consists mainly of black 

women_”Do agencies consider 

black women’s problems in their 
contact with the English legal sys* 
tern? Are their problems adequate 1 * 
dealt with? Are they offered 
enough support? Send your infot' 
mation/experience to Shirley 
Brathwaite, c/o Rights of Women. 

2 St Paul’s Rd, Nl (01-359 6656)- 
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Irishwomen United Benefit 
14 April. 8.00-12.00 at Waterloo 


/ 









^tion Centre, 14 Baylis Rd, 
ondon SEl, to help pay printers’ 

. ws and open a women’s centre 
? With Clapperclaw, 

j^nsy’s disco, food, drink. Adm 
U P (50p claimants). Women only. 

Afro-Jazz 

8.00.concert at the Africa 
^entre, 38 King St? London W C2 

m 8 36 1973). With Terry Quaye 
and Moonspirit. Adm£l. 

pettish Women’s Liberation 

L arnival 

^ Une * In Edinburgh. Needed: 

0lnen with silly traits/skills for 
workshops like cowbuilding (?), 

oiler-skating, yoga, writing, 
°tography, swearing, self-exam, 
Pantomime, music ... Contact the 
t £°n llen,s liberation Workshop, 
Fountain Bridge, Edinburgh 
1031 554 6318). 



Art of Resistance 

15 March-1 April. Talks and events 
at ^e Air Gallery, Shaftesbury 
A y enue, London WC1. The patch- 
'vork pictures described in SR 63 
are Part of a documentary exhibi- 
l0n of art and resistance in Chile. 


with retrospective artifacts the 
way education has affected her as 
an artist, a person and as a woman. 
She wants women who have been 
thinking along the same lines to 
contact her at Aberdare Lodge, 64 
Aberdare Gardens, London NW6. 

Photography 

“I'm interested in meeting and 
finding women in the Manchester 
area who want to share photograph¬ 
ic art skills, and equipment and/or 
to work towards joint projects and 
exhibitions. I want to discuss with 
other women how best to use these 
skills (production of postcards/ 
calendars/posters/exhibitions deal¬ 
ing with feminist issues).’’ If you’re 
interested contact Diane ‘Hank’ 
Olson (061-224 6069 or 061-236 
3112). 

a hi 'i » 

Women's Week in London’s 
East End 

10 April. She Asked For It 
by Counteract 

12 April. Miss & Mrs and The 
Amazing Equal Pay Show (films). 

13 April. In Our Own Way by the 
Women’s Theatre Group. 8.00 at 


women is compiling an anthology 
of current radical feminist thought/ 
writing and an anthology of British 
feminist poetry. ‘We would like 
contributions to both these pro¬ 
jects and also welcome other manu¬ 
scripts. Are you writing? Do you 
know of articles or poems we 
could use? If so, please let us 
know (enclose SAE with manu¬ 
script).’ Onlywomen Press, c/o 
40 St Lawrence Terrace, W10. 

Virago Handbook One-For Widows 
In Britain there are over 3 million 
widows. Although most widows 
are over 60, widowhood is increas¬ 
ingly common among women who 
are under 60. 15% of women are 
widows and yet, (surprise, sur¬ 
prise) our Welfare State does not 
face up either to this fact or its 
consequences. For example, a 
widow receives no sickness or un¬ 
employment benefit, gets no pen¬ 
sion if she is under 40, and is taxed 
as a single woman regardless of 
responsibilities. This handbook 
provides a detailed guide to en¬ 
able a widow to cope with all the 
legal, practical and financial prob¬ 
lems that she will face at what is 
probably a time of emotional 
crisis. The price of the handbook 
may well prevent it reaching those 
who it could most help. Written 
by June Hemer and Ann Stanyer, 



r *nces Draper 

U ntil 8 April. 11.00-6.00 exhibi¬ 
tion of paintings and drawings at 
Women's Arts Alliance, 
Cambridge Terrace Mews, London 
^1 (01-935 1891). 

Studying Art 

As a woman artist, I often feel 
the need to discuss my work with 
Somebody of my own sex, as the 
lecturers tend to be chauvinistic 
a nd talk to me as if addressing a 
Jhild, and see my work as a fleeting 
fancy for selframusement.” In 
September Sue Wilton will be hold- 
^8 an exhibition at the Women’s 
Arts Alliance, as above, examining 


Dame Colet House, Ben Jonson Rd, 
London El. 

14 April. Benefit with women’s 
bands 8.00-1.00 at St Hilda’s East, 

18 Club Row, London E2. 

15 April. Celine and Julie Go 
Boating (film). Ring 01-790 0163 
or 01-515 1174 if you want to 
help/contribute or for details of 
time and place. 

KiisnrafiEJSE 


Onlywomen Press 
A women’s liberation publishing 
and printing group for. by and of 


it’s available at £1.25 + postage 
from Virago, 5 Wardour St, 

London Wl. 

Jenny Earle (for ROW) 

Virago Handbook Two-Talking 
to your Doctor 

The handbook aims firstly “to 
help women to decide when they 
should visit the doctor by giving 
them basic information about the 
reproductive and sexual functions 
of their bodies... and secondly to 
improve the relationship between 
a woman and her doctor ...” 
Available at £1 + postage from 
Virago as above. 


War on Rape 

The Melbourne (Australia) Women 
Against Rape Collective have cam¬ 
paigned and worked together in a 
rape crisis centre since 1974. 
They’ve collected their experiences 
in this booklet which situates rape 
within a commodity producing 
society (if you cannot bargain for 
it or buy it, why not steal it). But 
it’s mainly a survival guide out¬ 
lining how to avoid being raped, 
what to do when you are, how to 


notect and defend yourself, how 
:o cope with the law (in Melbourne 
and what medical care women need 
vhen they have been violated. 

a _:i. l. t_ _ a ^ / A ncfr \ + 


postage from Women Against Rape 
165 Latrobe St, Melbourne, Vic 


3000. 


* Ways & Means 
A directory of alternative infor¬ 
mation, divided into three sec¬ 
tions: general sources (specialised 
libraries, publications/publishers 
by region, organisations), educa¬ 
tion (counter courses, free 
schools, commumty projects, 
alternative prospectuses), work 


(worker/food co-ops, technology, 
training, retraining, claimings). 

Useful. 80p + postage (60p + 
postage for poor individuals), 
from NUS(SCANUS), 302 
Pentonviile Rd, London Nl. 

Radical Education Books 
The Corner House Bookshop 
have produced a catalogue of 
“journals, pamphlets and maga¬ 
zines, theories and practical 
quotes, which present radical 
and alternative views of education 
and which are not readily avail¬ 
able in any one other place’*. 

20p + postage (the 20p will be 
refunded on the fust mail order) 
from the Bookshop, 14 Endell St, 
London WC2. 

Abortion Internationally 
“We will not tolerate laws that 
degrade, mutilate and murder 
women. The struggle will be 
long and difficult and we must 
wage it as long as any woman, 
anywhere, is denied the right to 
control her own body.” A NAC 
pamphlet giving a round up of 
what sisters all over the world 
(Chile, Eastern Europe and USSR, 
China, Bangladesh, India, Japan, 

USA, Italy) are up against if they 
want to be bosses of their bellies. 
Available at 30p + postage from 
NAC as above. 

Donna 

The pilot issue of this inter¬ 
national bulletin is now out. “The 
task of the editorial staff will be to 
gather, translate and spread in¬ 
formative material from groups 
and individual women, which is 
on the theme of defending our 
rights as women.” It is in four 
languages and this issue has 
articles on abortion in England, 
a statement by the Latin Ameri¬ 
can Women’s Group, and one 
urging women to celebrate inter¬ 
national Women’s Day. Could be 
interesting but this number is 
badly translated. Articles, com¬ 
ments, to Donna, CISAI, Via 
Massarenti 190, Bologna, Italia. 

Working Gass Women’s 
Liberation Newsletter 
“Because we are dissatisfied with 
middle class feminist publications 
we have started our own newsletter. 
The first issue has been put to¬ 
gether by Judy and Liz; the 
second will be done by Denise and 
Evelyn. 20p + postage each or sub¬ 
scribe (£ 1 for six issues). Contact 
Evelyn, 43 Eastwell House, 

Weston St, London SEl. 

Countrywomen 

Newsletter for feminists living in 
the country, trying to break down 
’ the isolation of rural life. New subs 
(£1 for four issues), donations, 
letters and articles for the next 
issue should be sent to Country¬ 
women Newsletter, c/o Wendy 
and Tricia, 1 Higher Comberoy 
Farm Cottage, Westwood, Bradclyst, 
Exeter, Devon. 

• Indicates publications are avail¬ 
able from the Publication Distribu¬ 
tion Co-op, 27Clerkenwell Close, 
London ECL 
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Capital: Ouagadougou 
Population: 5.8 million 
Major export: cotton 
Staple food: millet, sorghum 
Principal feature: One of the Sahel 
countries, with recurring drought 
and famine. National growth rate 
negative, 1960-1974. 


Witches and 
Midwives 
in Upper Volta 



Barbara Rogers has recently visited five African count¬ 
ries. As a researcher in Development Studies she’s talked 
with village women to learn about their lives, work and 
the difficulties they come up against. Health poses some 
of the biggest problems. 



Ghana: woman and child at a Nutrition Training Centre 


Women have the same health 
problems in Africa as here— 
only more so. In many of the 
booming cities you will find 
long queues of poor women 
outside the hospitals with 
babies on their backs, waiting 
for hours to try and get con¬ 
traceptive advice. Once there, 
they are all too often given 
the most superficial examina¬ 
tion, told brusquely which 
method to use, and pushed out 
of the door to make room for 
the next. No time for ques¬ 
tions, for making sure they 
understand, for consideration 
of side effects, for discussion 
of alternative methods. 

From Lusaka to Abidjan, 
the problem is the same. Too 
many women wanting help, 
not enough staff or other re¬ 
sources to cope with them. To 
the men, it is a non-problem. 
While women are concerned 
about their health, about feed¬ 
ing their children, about the 
quality of life for the whole 
family, male planners are talk¬ 
ing only in terms of statistics. 
We need more people, they so 
often say. 

Maternal mortality in child¬ 
birth is at horrendous levels, 
with the risks increasing with 
every pregnancy. All too often, 
the woman who dies leaves a 
large family of small children 
behind. Small wonder that they 
seek contraception, however 


inadequate the service avail¬ 
able; and that when this fails 
or, more often, is simply un¬ 
available, they turn to abor¬ 
tion as the only way out. Until 
recently, this issue has been 
swept under a rug; however, 
in Zambia it has recently been 
recognised in a confidential 
United Nations report as one 
of the biggest public health 
problems (which is saying a 
lot). In Abidjan (Ivory Coast), 
one of the biggest cities along 
the West African coast, the 
mortality and injury caused 
by unskilled abortion is being 
raised for the first time not 
by the authorities but by the 
government financed women’s 
and youth organisations. 

Much of the problem in the 
cities is caused by the loss of 
traditional medical skills which 
have their roots in the country' 
side of Africa. Those ‘witch¬ 
doctors’ so heartily despised 
by the missionaries of Europe 
were in fact highly skilled 
women and men who used a 
combination of herbal and 
other medicines, and who 
showed great skill in treating 
psychological problems to 
deal with diseases endemic in 
their particular area. The 
women often had secret pro¬ 
cesses for contraception, in¬ 
duced menstruation and 
abortion, which were passed 
on through their secret societ- 
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* es > and initiaton procedures, 

‘ r °m which men were rigor- 
°usly excluded. Now, with a 
combination of colonial re¬ 
pression of women’s secret 
societies, the introduction of 
^ re ign (male) doctors as the 
ultimate in medical care, and 
he outlawing of abortion in 
a { African countries, many 
0 the traditional practices 

hito disuse, and the 
0 d skills lost. It is a process 
sad ly familiar from recent re- 
se arch on the repression of 
Wl f e women, midwives and 
®ther traditional healers in 

burope. 

In Africa, though, the pro- 
Cess may yet be reversible. It is 
s ? ^conceivable for the mul- 
ll Ple health problems of Afri- 
Cans to be treated by modem 
me dicine, focused on a few 
^adequate hospitals, that 
even that bastion of the med- 
Profession, the World Health 
organisation, has had to come 
? ter ms with traditional medi¬ 
ae. Not so many years ago, 
ne WHO had almost no con¬ 
ception programmes, and 
Wan ted doctors to have a 
Cnopoly of all prescriptions 
0r the pill and the loop. Now, 

11 has been forced by the radi- 
Ca ls inside and outside its 
ra nks to adopt the new strategy 
of primary Health Care'. 

To see what this is in prac 


lice. 


we can look at the case of 


' ~ wail 1UUN a l tiiv tajv 

Pper Volta, one of the world’s 
Poorest countries. Its existing 
e alth-care network, set up by 
he French, is very much based 

(French) doctors working 
ln the main towns, trying to 
1X1X1 hospitals without the net- 
au *iliary staff (nurses, 
Physiotherapists, radiologists, 
administrators, social workers) 
w ho in fact are the backbone 
01 a properly functioning hos- 
P lta l. In the rural areas, there 
j? Practically no medical or 
e ntal service whatever. There 
j*| n ° prospect of increasing 
he health budget very much, 
and even if it could be doubled 
° r trebled this would bring 
Cdical services no closer to 
;he vast majority of the popu- 
tation. 

One of the first tasks in 
the WHO’s Primary Health 
^are project, therefore, is to 
1( *entify and mobilise the re¬ 
sources available in the tradi¬ 
tional sector, represented in 
ev ery village by someone with 
special knowledge and experi- 
e nce. Invariably, the obvious 
c hoice is the village midwife, 
an older woman with consider¬ 


able experience of the prob¬ 
lems arising in pregnancy, 4 
childbirth and early infancy. 

In some cases, their skills go 
far beyond this: even many 
educated people, including a 
number of the long- 
established Europeans there, 
would rather go to these 
traditional healers for certain 
diseases than to a French-style 
hospital. The disease most 
frequently mentioned in this 
respect is hepatitis (jaundice), 
a problem greatly feared by 
foreigners in the country 
because western medicine has 
no proper treatment for it, 
and contracting it often means 
going home for a long period 
of illness. Traditional healers, 
on the other hand, are reputed 
to have specific remedies for 
hepatitis. A gradually dawning 


Tanzania: waiting outside the hospital 


realisation that perhaps they 
might have something to teach 
us has led to some attempts at 
proper research on the nature 
of drugs and other treatment 
used by traditional healers using 
local plants and other resources. 

At the same time, there is 
much to be gained from com¬ 
munication in the other direc¬ 
tion: training village mid wives, 
for example, in elementary 
hygiene and the prevention 
of infection. It is estimated that 
thousands of women could be 
saved yearly if the midwives 
have sterile razor-blades for 
cutting the umbilical cord, for 
example. These are therefore 
an important part of the kit 
being provided to the midwives, 


Upper Volta: midwife wearing 
the prestigious green apron. 


together with sterile bandages 
and a few basic drugs such as 
aspirin and anti-malarial com¬ 
pounds, after a brief training of 
one month at a local centre. 

The training and equipment- 
including a much-prized green 
apron-also help enormously to 
boost the prestige of the mid¬ 
wives in their own villages, and 
this constitutes an important 
incentive for participation in 
the scheme where it is beginning 
to be available. The potential 
for innovation is impressive: in 
several villages in the Po area 
which I visited, all the women 
were proud to demonstrate 
their home-made water filters, 
which had been introduced by 
the midwives after their train¬ 
ing course, and the villagers 
agreed that using these filters 
had contributed substantially 
to a reduction of certain intes¬ 
tinal problems which had been 
caused by water-borne para¬ 
sites. 

This programme of Primary 
Health Care has a very long 
way to go, being still in its 
preliminary stages. Ultimately, 
perhaps by the year 2000, a 
network of 400 Centres de 


Sante et de Promotion Sociale 
(rural health centres) may be 
set up to which the village 
people can relate. Today only 
about 10% of the population 
is covered by modern health 
care of any kind. 

The programme Director, 
a Yugoslav woman named Mrs 
Markovic, is a nurse. She is one 
of the rare United Nations pro¬ 
ject directors who is a woman, 
and is also perhaps one of the 
most dedicated to her job. She 
sees the task of reaching the 
entire population of Upper 
Volta as something which, 
despite the enormous prob¬ 
lems, simply has to be achieved; 
failure is unthinkable. In for¬ 
merly French-ruled Africa, 
most of the nurses are men, 
and women are only ever in 
charge of maternity clinics 
or pediatric wards. Taking res¬ 
ponsibility back to the villages, 
she feels, can provide something 
of direct and immediate bene¬ 
fit to women both as workers 
and as beneficiaries. In a 
country constantly on the verge 
of famine and accompanying 
epidemics of disease, a commu¬ 
nity responsibility for health 
means the difference between 
life and death for many. But 
the issues remain strikingly 
similar to our own.# 
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“Better a woman gets cancer 
in 30years than pregnant now” 


DEPOPROVERA IN USE 


In Spare Rib 42 & 47 we reported on the side effects of the contraceptive injection Depo Provera: 
continual bleeding or no periods at all, dizziness, sickness, tiredness, aches and pains and, in the 
long term, increased risk of cancer, permanent sterility, diabetes and damage to the foetus if the 
drug is taken during pregnancy. DP is not yet licensed for general use in Britain and has been ban¬ 
ned in the USA. Now the East London Women’s Health Group have discovered that it is being 
used not only in the Third World and in Glasgow (where it was originally tested in this country) but 
also in the East End of London. They are now launching a campaign against the use of the drug, 
against the issuing of a general licence for use here and they are asking other women’s groups to 
start investigations in their areas to find out how widespread the use of DP actually is. Health 
group member Lyn Harne writes: 



In this country, Depo- 
Provera is only licensed 
officially for women who have 
had Rubella (German Measles) 
injections to ensure that they 
don’t get pregnant until the 
effect of the injection wears 
off. It can also be given to 
women whose husbands have 


ABORTION 
Advice? 


Birmingham 
Bournemouth 
Brighton 
Cardiff 
Chester 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
. Sheffield 


021-643 1461 
02016 77720 
0273 509726 
0222 372389 
0244 27113 
041 204 1832 
0532 443861 
051 227 3721 
01 222 0985 
061 236 7777 
0742 738326 


BPAS Charitable Trust 
tor Pregnancy Testing, Abortion and Sterilisations 
Operations arranged after medical consultation, 
at our own non - profit clinics 


undergone vasectomy and are 
waiting for it to take effect. 

On a short term basis it may 
be offered to women who are 
breast feeding or as a stop-gap 
measure after birth or abor¬ 
tion to women who have not 
yet decided on their method 
of contraception. 

However, any doctor may 
prescribe DP providing they 
take full responsibility for its 
use (so that, in theory, if any¬ 
thing went wrong they could 
be sued rather than the drug 
company). In fact, the drug is 
being used in Family Planning 
clinics in Tower Hamlets and 
Hackney and also at the 
London Hospital where it is 
prescribed to women consider¬ 
ed ‘unreliable contraceptive 
users’. This category is very 
wide. It ranges from women 
who have had two abortions to 
Asian women whose husbands 
disapprove of them using con¬ 
traception and encompasses 
those who suffer from bad 


housing, ‘too many* children 
or unemployment. In other 
words it is considered the ideal 
contraceptive for the poor 
woman, black or white. 

It is particularly disturbing 
that DP is sometimes offered 
alongside abortion at the Mile 
End day-care abortion clinic, 
a facility fought for by local 
feminists. In 1976, 2% of 
women using the clinic were 
given the drug. One woman 
who refused it said that “It was 
implied that I should take DP 
because I was irresponsible for 
having had two abortions.” 

In the clinics, a very brief 
leaflet is given to women taking 
DP saying that they may ex¬ 
perience ‘spotting’ during the 
first ten weeks of use, but the 
really unpleasant side effects 
are not mentioned. One woman 
said: “I was supposed to have 
just one injection but they gave 
me two which meant they 
lasted for six months. One of 
the worst effects was tiredness. 


I was tired for nearly the whole 
of six months. Then I didn’t 
get any periods but I kept on 
getting cramps as if my period 
was coming on. I got dizzy and 
lost two stone in weight. 
would never take it again.’ 

Far from being a short term 
solution to resolve a woman s 
‘social circumstances’ as some 
doctors would see it, the eifec 
of DP make the situation worn 
by undermining the woman s 
health as well. Doctors justify 
this with the moral argument 
that it is better for the woman 
not to get pregnant, even at a 
cost to her health. They feel 
they are protecting a woman 
from herself. As one health 
visitor put it: “Better a woman 
gets cancer in 30 years time 
than gets pregnant now.” 

We have tried to gather in¬ 
formation about how much 
the drug is being used, talking 
initially to women who have 
been given it. From this infor¬ 
mation we have had articles 
printed in local newspapers 
about DP and its side effects, 
challenged doctors in clinics 
about why they use it and ar e 
producing a leaflet with Asian 
women in the area. Finding _ 
the information has been diffi¬ 
cult and we are very con¬ 
cerned that there is no follow¬ 
up research being done on 
women using DP in East 
London. 

A campaign against the 
use of DP is particularly urgent 
now because the FPA are appv 
ing to get the drug licensed f° r 
general use. We feel that there 
is no justification for the use 
of DP and as an injectable con¬ 
traceptive it is wide open to 
abuse by doctors and the state 
for population control.® 

Contact E. London Health Group 
cto 116 Albion Drive f E8. 


Closing 
Down Clinics 

“Close all our Family Planning 
Clinics? They must be joking^ 
Who do they think they are?’ 
This was a characteristic res¬ 
ponse from women in Brighton 
shopping centres as they 
stopped to sign the petition 
to save the East Sussex Family 
Planning Clinics (FPCs). The 
District Management Team’s f 
latest proposal to ‘save money 
was received by local women 
with a mixture of anger and 
disbelief, following, as it did, 
an attempt to close Brighton 
Women’s Hospital last autumn- 
The Brighton health bureau¬ 
cracy has been taken aback by 
the militancy of local people 
on these cuts. At a meeting las* 
November a surprised Com¬ 
munity Health Council-sup- 
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ITALY- 

ABORTION 

CRISIS 

Abortion is again at issue 
wjthin the Italian Women's 
deration Movement 
a . r a period of stagna- 
non caused by the dis- 
ll Jusionment and com 
fusion which followed the 
a *{y of the Abortion 
m l n June 1977 . 

^anuela Lombardo reports: 
feminists feel that it’s time 

th e re k 0ns * der tbe strate gy °f 

Jl abo , rtion movement, 

‘Vt la ^y beca use a Catholic 
Crk ^ Vemeilt for Life* has now 
s : on CCtec * about two million 
fnr < a < tures to present a bill 
s or a right to life” in the 
cl The most striking 
a c USes are 0 abortion is 
anH ri ? le in all circumstances 
Dr _ rj tbe Government should 
anH Mue . centres where doctors 
afr. Soc ^ workers could look 
«‘ s * r a Pregnant woman and 
«» e e ber reputation”. In the 
d *?«ne” case of a woman 
adn *- n8 not to ^ ee P the child, 
bpfk 10n could be arranged 
l° re its birth. 

the n response to this threat 
det Woillen,s movement is 
f Joined to settle its dif- 
The basic disagree- 
Dr 1 before the defeat of the 

m^ ab f 0rti ? n bil1 was that 

the ^ ^ em mists supported 
can ratber restricted law be- 
a b Se . at least it would legalise 
in rTc 011 ’ while those working 
Ran- , * linked with the 
'dical Party, feared that 

to pl en Wou ld s tiH not be able 
of th* an ab °rtion because 
Perm^ implications of getting 
Y^ssion from two doctors, 
thr n Januar Y an d February 
call ^ national meetings were 
sit eu . to discuss the current 
Rm atl0n and unite the various 
cam PS act ive in the abortion 
Jam Paign - 0n 28 and 29 
ed ' aar V 2,000 feminists attend- 
a n J ee ting in Rome. It was 
l e b _ ed that the lesson to be 
th e nt fr °m the defeat was that 
not l v ° men ’s movement could 
ieav e such an issue in the 


vJW UtIA LMt 

^^PERN ON 
MQRIRF 
^0P,TD 

iftfPiO t! 


“A law that doesn’t kill us! Free abortion now!”-Italian abortion demo 

hands of any political party - 
everyone felt betrayed even 
by the left wing ones. Indeed 
the MLD, a women’s group 
originally linked with the 
Radical Party, has now sever¬ 
ed its connection with it. 

The position of the self- 
help abortion groups was also 
discussed. The groups have 
complained about the lack 
of support from the rest of 
the women’s movement be¬ 
cause of disagreement on the 
critical question-does self- 
help mean that women are 
going to take the responsibili¬ 
ty of doing abortions and per¬ 
haps come to be used just as 
a service by other women? 


Isn’t the movement’s aim to 
impose the obligation on 
public institutions to provide 
adequate abortion facilities? 
Women from self-help groups 
explained that they do want 
public institutions to take 
responsibility, but that the 
practice of self-help is a way 
of providing models of alter¬ 
native medicine-and of re¬ 
discovering sexuality and 
control over our own bodies. 

Many Italian feminists feel 
the need to widen the abortion 
Fight to include challenging 
views of sexuality, motherhood 
and the family. 

On February 4 a conference 
on abortion legislation was 


organised by the Radical 
Party, but feminists were not 
informed about it, and it was a 
fiasco. Once again women have 
realised how different parties 
try to use or drop them for 
their own interests. 

On International Women’s 
Day feminists are holding a 
demonstration for abortion, 
using their own tactics-giving 
out parsley, a traditional 
abortifacient, and vouchers 
for one free abortion if you’re 
a member of the Communist 
Party-to suggest how that 
party could make up for its 
hesitancy in supporting 
women’s right to abortion in 
the past.B 


He i d u y our v °i ce * tbe 
den ■ “ Service-was literally 
a '- 1Ved of speech by a furious 

doi k nce wbo H m no 
the ht as to P ubb c feeling on 
Proposed closure of the 
men’s Hospital. More 
Sl ^ en tly, members of the East 
had X ^ rea health Authority 
20n tO pass tbrou gh a crowd of 
mn Rf°P le to get into their 
, nthly meeting. The slogan 
th - n g chanted was “Sixteen 
" Us and people say-Family 


Planning Clinics stay!” 

We don’t yet know the 
outcome of this particular 
campaign. It now seems as 
though a few but not all FPC 
sessions could be cut. The 
Health Authority proposal is 
to send women to their GPs 
instead, of to the clinics. Most 
women we talked to locally 
criticised this strongly: “GPs 
don’t have enough time to 
talk to you as it is”; “Lots 
of women can’t go to their 


GPs—not all doctors are sym¬ 
pathetic”; “GPs don’t know 
as much about Family Planning 
as the clinic does”. 

A clinic service is.actually 
cheaper than a GP service- 
but local authorities don’t have 
to pay GPs: the money comes 
directly from the central govern¬ 
ment, so this is a way of cutting 
corners on the local budget. 

The Brighton situation is part 
of a national threat to contra¬ 


ceptive services. How many 
women know that since the 
NHS took over all the FPA’s 
clinics (over 1,000 of them) in 
1974-76, the service provided 
has declined -both in scope and 
in quality? Six Health Authori¬ 
ties have reduced sessions or 
closed clinics since 1975. Only 
one has advertised expansion. 

Provision is very uneven 
throughout the country. In 
some areas there are waiting 
lists of ten weeks, and clinics ^ 
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are very crowded. 

Kingston and Richmond 
area clinics were closed last 
year, and patients have been 
bussed elsewhere. In Cambridge¬ 
shire, services have been 
‘rationalised’-ie cut. In 
Oxfordshire similar proposals 
have been made to those in 
Brighton-to use GPs not 
clinics. And in Peterborough, 
the AHA is trying to close 
down a supposedly ‘under¬ 
used* clinic in an immigrant 
area: this facility has the time 
to deal with language and cul¬ 
tural difficulties, is close to 
Asian women’s homes and 
needs far more publicity, not 
closure. 

Most GPs offer contraceptive 
services-but 1/3 of them pro¬ 
vide a service only for their 
own patients, and only 1/4 
know how to fit lUDs. So 
women must have the choice 
between going to a GP or a 
clinic, depending on their 
needs. Certainly FPCs provide 
the basis for offering a com¬ 
prehensive service to every¬ 
one, but these possibilities 
aren’t being implemented. 

Some clinics have facilities 
for psychosexual counselling, 
menopausal sessions, sub- 
fertility investigations—and 
sterilisations. But by 1977, 17 
AHAs still didn’t provide steril¬ 
isations as a family planning 
service. Waiting lists for vasec¬ 
tomies are up to 10 months in 
some areas-meanwhile, in Fife 
last year the vasectomy prog¬ 
ramme was cut “due to in¬ 


creased demand”! 

More local campaigns 
around the provision of con¬ 
traception are much needed. 

In Brighton, the fight to save 
the FPCs has brought together 
doctors, nurses and clinic work¬ 
ers, patients, women’s groups, 
other political groups and com¬ 
munity associations. Discussions 
on tactics have been fascinat¬ 
ing! From being prepared to 
write letters and take petitions 
round, many people have begun 
to see the need for action such 
as pickets and marches, in 
order to publicise the campaign 
and make our determination to 
save the clinics clear. There’s 
great potential for continuous 
public involvement in the poli¬ 
tics of the local health service— 
it has been agreed that what¬ 
ever happens to the FPCs right 
now, we will carry on fighting 
for extensions in family plan¬ 
ning services in the future.* 

Charmian Kenner 

-foujlsi...-'' 

One woman \s crisis with 
the cuts . . . 

About 18 months ago 1 detec¬ 
ted a lump in my right breast, 
and my doctor said I had 
mastitis (a non-malignant 
condition). I wasn’t too con¬ 


vinced this explained it so I 
went to a well-woman clinic 
who said I had lumpy breasts. 
The lump grew, so I went to 
an FPA clinic who said I had 
granular breasts. It grew. So 
I went to another well woman 
clinic, this time at the Royal 
Free in Hampstead, London, 
and they said ... lumpy 
breasts. 

The months passed, until 
last November when I urgently 
felt, this lump is really there, 
start again. So I rang my doctor 
and said I wanted to go back 
to the Royal Free, and he said, 
come up to my surgery. He 
saw me and said, my goodness, 
that will have to come out. 

At the Royal Free well-woman 
clinic, the very same doctor 
who saw me before said, yes— 
a lump, you’ll have to see the 
specialist. Meanwhile I had a 
breast X-ray (thermograph), 
and waited three weeks to see 
the specialist. She examined 
me very quickly and said it had 
to come out for analysis. The 
Royal Free gave me an admis¬ 
sion date for February 21. 

But by the time Feb 17 had 
come, I still hadn’t had any¬ 
thing in writing from them, so 
I phoned. Admissions told me 
the hospital was on red alert, 
emergency admissions only. I 
asked why, and they said it was 
road accidents. So I couldn’t 
go in? Well no, and it could be 
weeks, for after red alert came 
yellow alert... So I phoned 
the consultant’s secretary, and 
she said she knew it was awful 
and couldn’t understand why 


I hadn’t been told, but not to 
worry because they were taxi i 
in people with cancer. How 
would they know whether I 
had cancer until they’d taken 
out the lump? She agreed it 
was tough, and said, ring ad¬ 
missions. 

Meanwhile I had another 
lump, same breast, less mobu^ 
and therefore even more 
worrying than the first. So 
armed with advice from 
knowledgeable friends, back 
to the GP who said, this isn t 
satisfactory, and I said, I w * n 
to go the Royal Marsden, they 
can’t be on red alert because 
they are a specialist hospital- 
Off I went, was slowly and 
gently treated, and told the 
lumps must come out, in abo 
three weeks. They also took 
some cells, and were careful 
not to X-ray my breasts again 
so soon after the last time. 

Apparently the red alert 
at the Royal Free has more to 
do with staff illness and short¬ 
age than road accidents and 
hypothermia. The cuts afte ct ' 

ing the hospital service are 
making for long waits, insecur 
appointments, and are no 
doubt putting countless lives 
in jeopardy. If like me you 
are a middle class woman witn 
a phone, a car, friends in the 
know, and a bit of time to . f 
hassle (albeit mildly) you tnip 1 
get somewhere. My mind is ° n 
the list of women who never 
heard from the hospital, still 
don’t know when they’re go ing 
in, and who just may be the - 
victims of a sloppy diagnosis- p 


^Community 
* and Youth Work 

Are you working in your local Tenants Association, Trades Union 
Branch, Women’s Group, Community Association or Youth Club 
etc, and do you want to learn more about how to get things done? 

Sunderland Polytechnic offers a 2-year training course leading to a 
Diploma in Community and Youth Work which will help you 
develop further the necessary knowledge and skills. 

To find out more for yourself (or someone you know?) fill in 
the coupon and send this advertisement to the 
Faculty Registrar (Ref: SR86), Faculty of 
Humanities, Sunderland Polytechnic, Chester 
Road, Sunderland SRI 3SD. Telephone 76191. 




Name. 
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Sunderland 
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Classified 

groups _ 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

for ^ educed rates for sisters looking 
Uh^ 0r J tartin 9 local women’s 

cani^? 0 * 9 * 011 ? 5 ’ 5p/word; 7p/ 
^Pttals; 30p box number. 


es t ®^^DON Essex woman wish- 
to loin or form women’s group 
p ^one 0268 554105. 

Jjj DONCASTER. Anyone interest- 
in forming a women's group 
Phone JiU Doncaster 65065. 

^yone in Uxbridge/Hillingdon 
^ (with kids) interested in day- 
«me meetings? Box 697. 
es . OF WIGHT woman wish- 
PK ? ,0m or form women’s group. 
°one Julia Tanner, Ryde, 62572. 

^ anyone interested in form- 

jj* a West London Socialist Fem- 
^ - group please contact Daphne 
27? e * 01 - 748 5791 (home); 01- 
t 78 ^177 (work). 
r*OMAN CATHOLIC feminists 
01-886 0779. Box 693 
fQ^^^ate. New lesbian circle 
Lr^ q - Details SAE BM/Sorella 
^°ndon WC1V 6XX. 

♦ Q Barnet area. I would like 

Ani 0 ? or form a group. Phone 

-•“ 01-272 7727 * 5° ( da y s )- 

to * eacBn g Women's Group wishes 
area°r> tact ot h er groups in their 
4 ?3644 9 Brid 9 et Reading 


nuhlications work offered 

|IUUIIV€lllVllO ► ROAD GANG (Socialists 


► THE COMING AGE-Magazine 
of the Goddess religion. 35p. 40 
St John Street, Oxford. 

► Sappho lesbian/feminist maga¬ 
zine 50p including post. Basement, 

20 Dorset Square, LONDON NW1. 
Meetings Tuesdays 7.30pm 
Chepstow Pub, Chepstow Place, 
London W2 

► GIAIA’S GUIDE-1978. FOR 
GAY WOMEN. All new, revised, 
updated and greatly expanded 
thoroughly detailed handy pocket 
size international lesbian bar /club 
guide and complete directory. This 
fifth edition: 35 countries/4000 
listings. Centres, switchboards, 
bookstores/mail order houses, 
publications, services and much, 
much more. £2.00 only £2.50 
overseas) from: GIALA's GUIDE, 
One, rtorth End Road, London 
W14 (discreet mail order only- 
fast delivery). Also on sale at THE 
GATEWAYS and STERLING’S 
BOOKSTORES, 57 St Martin’s 
Lane, London WC2. 

events 

WINDSCALE DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION changed to 29 April. 

Assemble London Speakers 
Comer 12.00. 

Details from Czech Conroy, 

Friends of the Earth, 9 Poland 
St, London W1 (01-434 1684). 

► DAGENHAM Women's Group 
public event 8 April, 2pm, Method 
ist Church, London Road, Barking. 
Hear Jo Richardson MP. Entertain¬ 
ment by Clapperclaw. Creche avail¬ 
able. Everyone welcome. Admission 
20p. 


AmelaKilrriartin says: 

"Single-leg Stocking Tights 

are the most practical, 
sensible and hygienic 
garments for women 
ever invented" 



Angtia KJmarbn founded the U & I Club to help women understand 
end dee! with urinary infections, especially cystitis She a a well- 
known writer, lecturer, radio and TV broadcaster on the subyect 


f 0r Cystitis, Thrush, etc. 

^ her books, Mrs. Kilmartin explains 
to be healthy, the female 
«natomy needs air. Totally enclosing 
*. «n unventilated nylon tights excludes 
J r and creates the warm, damp 
rations in which infection and 
rotation thrive. That is why, from the 
foment they were available, Mrs. 
kilmartin has urged women—with or 
without a health problem—to wear 
•>e new, hygienic alternative to 
°nventional tights. 

The Hygienic Answer 

cocking tights have solved the 
problem of hygiene and provided other 
av »ntages too. Because they are open- 

COLOURS: 

Fantasy, 
American Tan, 
Pewter, Black, 
Please state 
size and colour{s ) 
100% Nylon, 
in packs of 5 



crotch and have NO GUSSET, they allow 
the air to circulate, are comfortable and 
convenient at all times. There’s a freedom 
of movement without constriction you’ve 
never known before. And, just as important, 
a genuine economy too. 

The Economy Pack 

Single-leg tights arc supplied in packs of 
five. Ladder one and simply replace it with 
another. NO NEED TO DISCARD THE 
WHOLE PAIR. Changed one leg at a time, 
each pack is the equivalent of FOUR PAIRS 
of conventional tights—and still one left 
over to add to the nest pack of five. 

A Clever Combination 

Now you can have not stockings or tights, 
but the best of both worlds. Each leg rolls 
on separately and has its own elasticated 
waistband. Single-leg stocking tights are a 
healthy change—you’d wish they had been 
invented years ago! 

Send now for prompt desptach 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT 
DELIGHTED 


Up IB 42' hip 

Ovar 42' kip 

Orb 

Pack 

Tws 

Packs 

Thrsa 

Packs 

Orb 

Pack 

Twb 

Picks 

Tkraa 

Packs 

£1 95 

£3.70 

£M0 

£2.30 

£4.30 

£1.30 


Add I5p Poat/Packing—any quantity. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED BRIEFS 

100% cotton, ideal to wear with stocking 
tights. White with colour trim.S.M.L. 
2 for £1.35. 3 for £2.55. 6 for £3.45. 


CARE 


“Self Help in Cystitis" 

Angela Kilmartin’s invaluable book. 

To order, send an additional £1.00 

BODYCARE (DEPT ) 

3 NallV Lane,Bishop’* Stortford .Herts 


Phone: 0279 503788 (Orders sent C.O.D. Extra charge 50p) 


► ROAD GANG (Socialist/fem¬ 
inist Theatre Company) require 
experienced administrator. £52.55 
pw. Write full details, skills etc 
13 Swinboume Street, Gateshead, 
Tyne & Wear. 

► WOMEN IN PRINT LTD: 
Feminist press needs Offset Litho 
printers, preferably experienced, 
but as we share skills and respon¬ 
sibilities collectively, there is oppor¬ 
tunity to learn. Full or part-time, 
no wages yet, but maybe soon. 

Ring 01-701 8314. 

► Bass guitar teacher for London 
girl. Box 689. 

► LIVERPOOL SELF-HELP 
BUILDING PROGRAMME’ Work 
alongside trained craftsmen in all 
aspects of the building trade. Some 
work on publications/photography/ 
games/workshops. Sharing in all 
work including housekeeping. Hard 
work . . . long hours. Accommoda¬ 
tion provided, and food if staying 
a month or more. Small wage 
negotiable after six months. THE 
BLACKIE/GREAT GEORGE 
STREET, LIVERPOOL 1. 
TELEPHONE 051 709 5109. 

► THREE REFUGE WORKERS 
REQUIRED by Hillingdon 
WOMEN’S AID. Phone immediate¬ 
ly 01-841 8640 for details after 
4pm. Feminists essential. Drivers 
preferred. 

► Law Centre seeks worker with 
relevant experience or qualifica¬ 
tion to research sex and race dis¬ 
crimination in hotel industry. One 
year contract. Ring North Ken¬ 
sington Law Centre 01-969 7473 
for further details. 

► WANTED: a full-time handy 
person for Hull Women’s Aid to 
maintain our refuges. Wages 
£42.50 a week under JCP. Letter 
of application by March 31 to 
67 Park Avenue, Hull. 

general 

IBM typesetting by women for 
feminist publications. Phone Dark 
Moon 01-221 4331. 

► PAINTING AND DECORAT¬ 
ING-professionally done at reason 
able rates. Phone Lesley 359 1762 

► GROWING YOUR OWN 
HERBS? Over fifty varieties plants 
by post. Stamp for descriptive 
catalogue Sarah, Pantstyllen, 
Penegoes, Machynlleth, Powys. 

► BABYSLINGS. Lightweight, 
strong, safe. Wear front or back. 
Leaving hands free. £4.20. Money 
back guarantee. Barbara Traynor, 
18 Spring St, Ripponden, Nr 
Halifax, Yorks. 


a sensational line up 


the largest most comprehensive 
personal dating service 
for lesbians 

invites you to send a first class stamp 
for their exciting new brochure: 
gay way 16 |acob*s well mews 
george street london wl 


accom wanted 

► A member of the SPARE RIB 
Collective is desperately looking for 
accommodation for nerself and 

her 4 year old daughter. Must be 
in the Westminster borough area 
to retain place at government nur¬ 
sery for Natasha. Please tele¬ 
phone Carole at Spare Rib 253 
9793 or 624 5343 home. 

► PREGNANT! Six weeks to go. 

I desperately need secure ac¬ 
commodation. But atmosphere is 
vital too. People must be warm, 
friendly and receptive. Any ad¬ 
vice, information or ideas? Liz 
373 2029. 

► Mature American woman wants 
friendly place to live GB. Location 
second to atmosphere. Family, 
rural commune. Spin, weave, farm, 
animal care. Been studying 
Germany, Spain. Box 686. 

^ COMMUNAL house? Feminist 
and son desperately need home 
with SENSITIVE people and kids. 
Share everything. Val 01-769 4858. 

► I am looking for a room in a 
friendly communal household in 
Camden/West London. Ring Anne 
01-485 9737, 

► Room in shared house/flat in 
LEEDS. 12 or nearby 10 April to 
13 July for feminist. Box 690. 

^ Non-sexist gay female seeks 
share in accommodation, London. 
Genuine. Box 695. 

^ URGENT woman, child three 
seek accommodation in SE Lon¬ 
don. Phone Julie 01-778 9023. 

Art orientated feminist needs 
quiet room in friendly woman's 
house in London. Alex 01-485 
1655. 

music places 

► Gay disco White Hart (The 
Loft) Arundel every Friday 8pm 
to 11pm. 


i #* i 

i come to our i 

J # party- • • see p age four »* 

I If you want to Join oc dart • group, find work, • trawl oompenton. 

or ■ mWng friend. iwt a household or diera • house, how some- 
| thins to mU or swop . . . then «in vour own CbWfled Ad. 

gt Copy date 4th April for 26th April ♦ 

I Ratos lOp par word. ISp caps. £1 AO for eeml-dtoplsy (aamiboxsd 

I ad), 60p for Box Numbar. 

Payment: Ada moat bo prepaid by chaqua or PO. Mate payable to 
| SPARE RIBS LTD. Sand to: SPARE RIB CLASSIFIED, 

I 27 CLERKENWELL CLOSE. LONDON EC1R OAT. 

Conditions: Spars RB> res er ves the right to rWuae any aoadflad ads. 

□ Tkfc tf Box Number required. □ Tick if SemkOtaplay required. 
I andoea £.*or . . . . no. at Iwuea. 
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MAGIC BUS 

Amsterdam 
- daily£ lt 

Paris £ta5o 

Athens £25 

Delhi £87 

Barcelona 
£27 

worldwide economy travel 
66 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London W1 

_ 01-480 8471 _ 

therapy/growth 

► MASSAGE THERAPY Esalen, 
Swedish, Shiatsu, Reflexology. 

For healing injuries, aches and 
pains, promoting good health, 
relaxation, body/mind awareness. 
Kate 01-450 3038. 

► Women Psychotherapist (Jung- 
ian) tel 01-348 5593 preferably 
before 10am. 

► INNER LIBERATION. We are 
an active work study and medita¬ 
tion community based on Tibetan 
Buddhist practice. May all beings 
find the joy of their true potential. 
Please write to Manjushri Institute, 
Conishead Priory, Ulverston, 
Cumbria or telephone 0224 54019. 

travel 

► LIFT EXCHANGE CENTRE 
arranges contact between people 
needing/offering lifts UK/abroad 
and regular London commuting. 
01-834 9225 (petrol sharinq basis). 

► GROUP HOLIDAYS: Lakeland 
Country House offers small 
group holidays/retreats. Feminists 
with children particularly welcome. 
From £3 full board. Steve/Ruth 
Loweswater Hall, Cockermouth, 
Cumbria. Tel 094 686 447. 

courses 

► SECOND COMMUNIST UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF YORKSHIRE, 
LEEDS UNIVERSITY, 12-14 
April 1978. Specialist course on 
'Feminism'. Details Bob Towler, 
Sociology Dept, Leeds University, 
Leeds 2. Tel 0532 31751 x 7287. 


contacts 


► Childless couple seeks sym¬ 
pathetic babymaker. All con¬ 
ditions considered. Box 698. 

► Disillusioned feminist designer 
seeks lesbian friends. Box 694. 

► NORTH LONDON couple 
seeks feminist mother with BABY 
to share household and babies 
(Macha is eight months). Also any 
woman interested in sharing baby 
minding in Crouch End. Ring 01- 
340 5988. 

► ATTRACTIVE YOUNG BI¬ 
SEXUAL WOMAN, slim, artistic- 
interests in literature, music, 
animals, people-seeks similar 
female for friendship and happy 
relationship. Box 696. 

► Socialist Feminist 25 single 
mother seeks man as friend/lover/ 
comrade. Coventry area. Box 685. 
^ Homosexual? Lesbian? 
Problems? Ring the women and 
men at Friend any evening on 01- 
359 7371/2 

► Any Spare Rib readers m 
NEWBURY area? Newcomer with 
small baby seeks like-minded 
others. Ring Penny, Riverside 879. 

► Shy lesbian seeks friend in 
Richmond area. Box 684. 

► Couple 40s want to adopt/long 
term foster young child/children. 
Secure home. Younger friends and 
relatives with young children. Box 
691. 

► Bemused desertee—trying to see 
it not as a problem but as an 
opportunity—seeks new contacts 
Cambridge area. Box 687. 

► Indian Socialist aged 24 years 
looking young Socialist girl view 
sincere friendship/marriage. Any 
nationality. Box 688. 

► ARE YOU SEEKING nation¬ 
wide female/female contacts etc? 
Long standing, sincere and discreet 
service. Send SAE or stamp to 
‘Ariadne', The Golden Wheel, 
Liverpool L15 3HT. 

► Realistic Utopians wanted. 

SAE for details: Crabapple Com¬ 
munity, c/o 16 St Mary's St, 
Shrewsbury. 


courses 


► A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE 
ON ANTHROPOLOGY. A course 
of ten weekly lectures at the 
Roundhouse Downstairs, Chalk 
Farm, London NW1, 10am-12 
noon, starting 20 April. £6.00. 
Free creche. Women welcome. 
Organised by the Feminist Edu¬ 
cation Group, 21 Oakdene Park, 
London N3 (01-346 3028). 



t BSc (Hons)and 

BSc Applied Economics 

— a thrpe year full time course lea,ding to a CNAA 
degree 

After a structured Part I course studying Economics. 
Economy & Society and Quantitative Methods, 
students are given a wide range of Optional Units from 
which to choose their package for Pari II 'To combine 
with the compulsory papers in Economics and Poli¬ 
tical Economy, these are options which can be 
grouped to specialise in, for example Urban Econ¬ 
omics, Political Economy, Economic Theory, 
Economic History, Mathematical Economics, 
Development Economics, Social Services and 
Industrial Economics. 

Aueiiment is by 50% intermittent assessment and 50% 
ox OTiination. Years II & III 

Applications from, mature students without the formal entry 
requirements are welcomed and each is consider ed individually 

Playgroup facilities are available at the Polytechnic 

For further details please write to The Admissions Officer, 
Ref SF102. Department of Applied Economic Studies, 
North East London Polytechnic, Longbridge Road. Dagen¬ 
ham, Essex RM8 2AS, phone 01-599 5141 x 30. 


NELP 


North East London 
Polytechnic 



WHKT 
EMERY 
WOMm 
SHOULD KNOI/I/ 
MBOUTMIBRMTORS 

As the first company to introduce vibrators into the U K and 
having sold some hundred of thousands, we feel that we know 
more about them and their use than most 

The most important thing to remember is. that thay d° 
work — providing the woman has no violent prejudice 
against the use of artificial sexual stimulation Some women 
fmd the shape off-puttmg The phallic symbolism, deliberated 
created by the makers to emphasize its sexual usage. g iveS 
them the impression that it is meant to be used as an artificial 
penis, and indeed it can and is so used Some women, 
however, find the effect — when used m this way — 10 De 
more numb.ng than stimulating 

The vibrator is designed and is far more effective when used 
for chloral stimulation and its undoubted value for this purpose 
has been well established by Masters and Johnson in thei r 
book An Analysis of Human Sexual Response In the book 
they describe how. using a similar device, they were able to 
bring to orgasm women who have never before reached a 
Climax 

These were extreme cases obviously Normally, the vibrator <s 
used to provide extra stimulation during love making and '5 
particularly useful where the woman s response tends to be 
slow And. of course, it is just as often used purely for pe r_ 
sonal pleasure 

Finally a word about quality There are many different makes 
on the market today, all of similar design, ranging m quality 
from very good to absolutely useless We have been selling 
the same model for seven years and have enough confidence 
m it to offer you our special money refund service if you are 
not satisfied 

If you want to experiment with your own personal vibrator, just 
complete the coupon below 


Please send me a Harmony Personal Vibrator 
l enclose Cheque/P 0/Cash for £4 50(mcludmg postage and 
packing) 


Nama:.... 

Address . 



P«ll«n Personal Products Ltd., 
Dspt SR 

Is Watt Grssn Road, London, N.1B 
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DON JUAN'S RECKLESS 

DAUGHTER(WEA) 

Joni Mitchell 


There’s an expansiveness about 
this new double album-the 
images are of sea, sky, desert 
and flight. But at the same time, 
the mood is introspective, and 
the ultimate message is one of 
impasse. Through the wide 
open spaces she describes so 
beautifully runs a narrow stream 
of pain from which it seems 
she can never escape—the 
differences between men 
and women. 

On this album she continues 
to describe for us with yet 
more refinement and resigna¬ 
tion the dilemma of hetero¬ 
sexual love-her theme now for 
ten years. By her continual ref¬ 
erences to nature and animals 
she makes clear her position: 
that men and women are natur¬ 
ally different. She sees dualism 
as a fixed cosmic reality: The 
spirit talks in spectrums. He 
talks Mother Earth to Father 
Sky, self-indulgence to self- 
denial, man to woman, scales 
to feathers, you and I. And 
within these contradictions, the 
‘essential’ male and female as 
complementary opposites in 
nature, she feels most intensely 
and most impotently. In some 
songs she sees men as isolated 
aliens—the ones she names in¬ 
clude Jesus, Howard Hughes and 
Hitler. In others she describes 
them as mysterious unreach- 
ables. It seems that she believes 
that only in the act of a trusting 
mutual love can the opposite 
sexes peel away the outside 
defences, and exchange their 
inner selves-/7/ try and keep 
myself open to you, it gets 
easier and easier to do. Just like 
Jericho, Let these walls come 
tumbling down now. Let them 
fall right on the ground. Let all 
these dogs go running free , The 
wild and the gentle dogs, 
Kennelled in me. But the main 
theme is not of exchange, or of 
dualities in complement, but of 
restlessness, of search and fin¬ 
ally betrayal: You give me 
such pleasure. You bring me 
such pain, Who left her long 
black hair, in our bathtub 
drain? Nowhere is there any 
sense of dialogue between men 
and women-the voice is hers, 
the response is silence, the situ¬ 
ation is static. In her previous 
work, of course, she has con¬ 
stantly described men who are 
defeated and withdrawn-in 
‘Conversation’ on Ladies of the 
Canyon, ‘The Last Time I Saw 
Richard’ on Blue, and ‘Woman 
Of Heart And Mind’ on For 


The Roses. Her assumption is 
that men can’t or won’t change, 
so the search is on for a special¬ 
ly nice one—the romantic 
quest. The depth of her un¬ 
questionable sensitivity has 
no corresponding politics-her 
yearning to relate to men lies 
deeply below her threshold of 
consciousness. She chooses not 
to explore the politics of her 
unconscious desires, but only 
to display, with more and more 
proficiency, the possibilities of 
description. And in this album 
we have the culmination of that 
descriptive impulse, with a 
heavy reliance on dream 
imagery, and all the easy escape 
routes and rich incongruities 
that provides. 

In technical terms, it is a 
refinement of her lyrical devel¬ 
opment since Blue. She’s 
moved right away from verses, 
choruses and hook lines. And 
musically it is a development 
from Court And Spark with 
more arrangements, and there¬ 
fore more musicians and more 
jazz-rock harmonies. In fact, 
there seems to be an almost 
random eclecticism in the musi¬ 
cal styles she’s chosen for this 
album, ranging from African- 
esque instrumentals to heavily 
orchestrated B-movie sound¬ 
tracks. She must have wanted 
to emphasise the ‘natural’ im¬ 
agery by ethnic-type backings, 
which indeed gives cultural 
and textural depth, but it’s 
hard to see what she intended 


RISING FREE (EMI) 

Tom Robinson Band _ 

The recently released Tom 
Robinson Band EP has scored 
considerable play success-with 
‘Glad To Be Gay’ doing well on 
Capital Radio’s charts. Three 
of the tracks have clear political 
intent, only the first track 
‘Don’t Take No For An 
Answer’ is at all enigmatic. It 
could be just a generalised 
message of anarchy and it con¬ 
tains the sort of riffs that don’t 
require much listening . .. and 
certainly don’t demand any 
action. It must be meant as the 
hook to catch the ears for the 
three remaining numbers. 

‘Glad To Be Gay’ sung with 
lugubrious irony catalogues 
verse by verse all the reasons 
why there is not a lot to be glad 
about, using catchy sing-a-long 
choruses which are, at the same 
time, gravelly shouts of pain. 
Then on the other side we have 
‘Martin’, a celebration of male 
camaraderie engendered by re¬ 
sistance to authority. But why 
does Tom affect a working class 
accent for this song? It is a 
questionable technique because 
it doesn’t ring true and our dis¬ 
belief—our feeling of being tak- 


with ‘Paprika Plains’ which 
takes up the whole of side 2, 
and is reminiscent of some of 
Neil Young’s worst excesses 
with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. This is only mildly 
interesting, in that it shows her 
piano playing-which has 
moved from the florid and 
wholly predictable style of 
the early albums to the more 
solid and integrated style of 
Court And Spark— in the con¬ 
text of a piano-concerto idiom. 
Meanwhile her voice now has 
an elegance of mood which 
seems finally to have replaced 
the fluting femininity of the 
early folksy singing. She allows 
her voice to wander round it¬ 
self, taking risks, but more con¬ 
trolled. 

We have to criticise this 
music within its own limits, 
and these are set not just by 
Joni Mitchell’s consciousness 
and preoccupations, but also 
by the marketing of a success¬ 
ful woman singer-songwriter. 
But it is true that she is work¬ 
ing and creating in a culture 
profoundly shaken by women’s 
growing awareness of their posi¬ 
tion, and that the wider impli¬ 
cations of these ideas do not 
seem to impinge upon her. She 
remains locked in the cultural 
milieu of the pretty men of 
the west coast, and the outlook 
is dreamy ... but bleak. 

Susan Hemmings 
Bea Campbell 
Lindsay Cooper 


en for a ride-then hangs over 
into ‘Right On Sisters’, where 
he hits a sub-West Coast USA 
style. While Tom’s courage and 
sincerity are not in doubt, we 
don’t want somebody acring 
these songs .. . otherwise people 
might begin to think he can 
turn his talent to any old cause. 

Despite some opposition 
from the business world, Tom 
has begun to use pop music to 
demonstrate the links between 
the oppression of blacks, gays 
and women. He is now record¬ 
ing a new LP which we’ll do 
a piece on soon. 

Susan Hemmings 


IT BEGINS AGAIN (Mercury) 

Dusty Springfield 

Sooty-eyed, with bleached 
hair, and an effortless ‘black’ 
voice-that’s how I remember¬ 
ed Dusty Springfield. And there 
were of course the rumours 
about her in lesbian circles, 
to which we clung with fer¬ 
vour, reserving her a place in 
our lesbian pantheon. That 
with her dusky voice she was 
in fact perpetuating the tradi¬ 
tional male-lifting-female-from- 
darkness myth, we seemed to 



forgive her; how could we do 
otherwise, when most of us 
were still wading through very 
shady waters ourselves. 

So when I heard she was u 
launching her new record wiu* 
a press conference-after fo*j r 
years silence-I went along, 1 
must admit, mainly to test ou- 
the old shaky myths. , 

Well Dusty was less bleach' 
ed, less sooty-eyed, less a lo* 
of things ... “I never used to 
do anything in moderation 
she commented humorously 
on her old image. But there 
was something sadly conven¬ 
tional and inconspicuous abo u 
her now, as if she had been 
groomed for family entertah 1 ' 
ment. Funnily enough that’s, 
exactly why it seemed she let* 
England: “I don’t like feeling 
too comfortable; cannot take 
that quiet sliding and becom¬ 
ing part of the furniture . • • 
singing in Blackpool and 
Coventry . .. and no other 
outlets.” The contradiction 
wasn’t solved. And it becam c ^ 
obvious very soon that lesbi^ 1 ' 
ism wouldn’t be touched on 
either (I suppose it is easier 
for Tom Robinson), but she 
did say defiantly that there 
no man in her life, adding 
philosophically that “you 
cannot fill a hole in yourself 
with somebody else ...” 

And the new record .. • 
Begins Again . . . mainly love- 
songs about hearts breaking/ 
blossoming, finding/losing 
love, the lot. Okay, there are 
two moving modem ballads; 
‘Sandra* about an isolated ho u>v 
wife who accidentally cuts h ef 
wrists, and ‘Hollywood Movie 
Girls’, queuing to be chosen 1° 
a screentest. But if it weren’t 
for her voice switching pliably 
from compulsive soul move¬ 
ments through highflying ja zZj 
complexities to soft soothing 
noises, not much would have 
seduced me to sit and listen 
it. No doubt it’ll go down wen 
at parties. Anny Bric^ 
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■^ERICA’S WORKING 

WOMEN:_ 

^documentary 

hi story __ 

£ gmpil ed and edited by 

R^ salyn Raxandall. Linda 

and Susan Reverby 

i^t age Books 6.95 dollars) 

•ffOM EN AND TRADE 

ffjjO NS: AN OUTLINE 

jjgT QRY OF WOMEN IN 

SjgjRITISH TRADE 

■H^IO N MOVEMENT 
^L §^eila Lewenhak _ 

wnest Benn Ltd £7.50) 


hcse two books, while both 

e engaged in the task of writ- 
8 women’s history, have very 
1 terent perspectives. Starting 
1 ° m the premise that women 
Jftkers “belong to the centre 
- history, not along its edges”, 
e editors of America ’s Work- 
w omen state that “we offer 
^ Us hook as a political act. We 
t an t to help restore a history 
® forking class women because 
, e believe they can reconstruct 
r ls society.” The book makes 
t ?.° significant steps towards 
^ ls end-it provides historical 
ocumentation of women’s 
t , P e rience and struggles from 
^ e emergence of capitalism in 

an!| erica t0 P resent 

it places this documenta- 

within a “feminist perspec- 
J e on history (which) makes 
possible a closer integration of 
I ono m ic and cultural, socio- 
&cal and individual factors 
na £ ever before”. 
ti °ourgeois history is tradi- 
‘ 0l J a |iy concerned with the 
liy U bli C ’ sphere of people’s 
* and with dividing society 
j r d historical development 
j° seemingly separate and 
lfc Jatively unconnected levels of 


events—thus economic history, 
social history, history of politi¬ 
cal institutions and so on. The 
fact that, when we consider 
the historical development of 
women’s position, it is not 
possible to compartmentalise 
like this has meant that a diff¬ 
erent type of historical analysis 
grows out of women’s history 
which has ramifications for all 
areas of historical study. The 
excerpts in this book give some 
idea of how a feminist histori¬ 
cal perspective is an essential 
part of an understanding and 
analysis of the capitalist mode 
of production. 

The subjects covered include 
-women’s collective resistance 
to degrading working conditions 
in the 1820s and 1840s; the 
development of the division of 
labour in boot and shoe making 
which brought women into the 
trade; excerpts from diaries of 
women on the Oregon Trail; 
domestic service and slavery in 
the eighteenth century; the de¬ 
bate in the 1860s on women 
in nursing; the living and work¬ 
ing conditions brought about 
by industrialisation; prostitu¬ 
tion in the 1850’s in New 
York; the origins of the sweat¬ 
shop in the clothing trade; the 
clash between Susan B 
Anthony and the National 
Labour Union in 1869; laundry 
workers; strikes; child care; the 
experience of mothers in waged 
and non-waged work; women’s 
war work; women on welfare; 
letters from black women 
hospital workers on strike in 
1969; opposition from working 
women to the Equal Rights 
Amendment; and an account 
of the work of the Vice- 
President of the United Farm 
Workers who, when she began 
organising already had six child¬ 
ren and went on to have four 
more. 

The material demonstrates 
how women’s part within class 
struggle can never be confined 
to making isolated demands but 
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must incorporate the total posi¬ 
tion of women-must come out 
of the fact that many women 
are both workers and mothers 
and that their demands are as 
much for child care facilities, 
and the right to free contra¬ 
ception and abortion as for a 
rise in wages. As the editors of 
this book put it “ ‘Bread and 
roses’ has been a woman’s de¬ 
mand and it manifests a fuller 
understanding of total human 
needs than has usually been 
apparent among men’s social 
movements-the need for 
creativity, respect, beauty and 
personal self-determination as 
well as a decent standard of 
living.” 

Sheila Lewenhak’s book is 
very different. Her aim is to pre¬ 
sent “not a catalogue of de¬ 
tails about each and every 
women’s union or union of 
which they were members (but 
to) seek to show why trade 
unionism has been less devel¬ 
oped among women than men”. 
She doesn’t actually do this, 
rather the book is a historical 
account of women in trade 
unions (in terms of which 
unions they were found in, the 
origins of their organisation 
and the legislative gains made 
by trade unions) and as such it 
provides a useful starting point 
for further research and future 
analysis. Whereas America's 
Working Women sets out its 
political analysis at the start 
Lewenhak writes a straight de¬ 
scriptive account of women in 
trade unions in Britain. Un¬ 
fortunately, not only is there a 


lack of historical analysis but 
also the information which is 
given is sometimes very in¬ 
complete. Although some 
accounts are fascinating- 
especially those on particular 
individuals, for example, Julia 
Varley who in 1901 was on the 
executive of the Weavers’ and 
Textile Workers’ Union at the 
age of 13-the value of her re¬ 
search is called into question 
by an unquestioning presenta¬ 
tion. 

Towards the end, the book 
reads more and more like a 
trade union official history-for 
example, the recognition that 
the Union of Shop Distributive 
and Allied Workers begrudgingly 
‘won’ from Woolworth’s and 
Foyles in the 1960s is described 
as a “great triumph”, a judge¬ 
ment that shop workers today, 
especially those working in 
places like Marks and Spencers 
who still do not recognise union 
membership may view with 
scepticism. There is also very 
little attempt to question why 
the Equal Pay Act and the 
“Anti-Sex Discrimination Act” 
(sic) were passed and a total 
denial of the impact of what 
she calls “the most extreme 
wing of the new Women’s 
Emancipation Movement, 
Women’s Lib.” 

Still, the book is useful as a 
starting point and also for its 
bibliography, but it cannot be 
a substitute for the writing of 
women’s history informed by 
a feminist perspective. 

Jenny Morris 


■ 


THE NEW WOMEN’S_ 

HEALTH HANDBOOK 

Edited by Nancy MacKeith 
(Virago £1.95)_ 

This book, an updated and 
slightly changed edition of 
the Women's Health Hand¬ 
book (1976) is extremely easy 
to read and to understand un¬ 
like a lot of the ‘official’ 
Family Planning Association 
and Health Education Council 
literature dealing with the 
same subjects. It contains in¬ 
formation on self-examination, 
contraception, abortion, men¬ 
struation, vaginal infections, 
and discusses some more gen¬ 
eral areas-drugs, smoking, 
nutrition, the NHS-all of 
which affect women’s health. 
Where articles have been re¬ 
written for the new edition, it 
has been for the good: in 
the article on “Women and 
Mental Health” for example, 
Kathy West adopts the positive 
approach of analysing the 
problems and offering advice 
and guidance instead of con¬ 


centrating, as before, on the 
failures of medicine and 
psychiatry in relation to 
women. 

One of the difficulties in 
writing about contraception is 
that almost any statement has 
to be modified in the light of 
new research findings. The 
mention the handbook makes 
of a new IUD containing pro¬ 
gesterone “which may be¬ 
come available to British 
women” is a case in point: 
the IUD which is called Pro- 
gestasert, until recently avail¬ 
able to women in Britain, has 
been associated with the in¬ 
cidence of ectopic (tubal) preg¬ 
nancies, and has now been 
withdrawn by the manufactur¬ 
ers (see SR 67). The handbook 
also claims that the efficiency 
of the IUD as a contraceptive 
may be reduced by taking anti¬ 
biotics or aspirin-whilst there 
is some evidence that this is 
the case with respect to the 
Pill, there is no evidence that 
supports this statement about 
the IUD. 

Finally, you may see that ^ 
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the FPA has expressed concern 
about the statement that to 
remove an IUD “someone just 
has to pull on the string and it 
will come out”. Their insis¬ 
tence that only a trained 
doctor or nurse should remove 
an IUD is absurd. The women 
who wrote the Women’s 
Health Handbook , women in 
self-help health groups and 
readers of the handbook would 
know as much, if not more, 
than these ‘trained* personnel 
about their own bodies—any¬ 
one with knowledge of and 
familiarity with the structure 
of the female reproductive 
system can remove an IUD 
providing they are careful and 
gentle. Doctors have con¬ 
vinced us that the right to treat 
our bodies and control our 
fertility is theirs: this book is 
the product of an awareness 
that they are negligent and ig¬ 
norant in their treatment of 
womeh; it is an important 
source of strength, and ammu¬ 
nition, in our struggle to regain 
that control. 

Jocelyn Cornwell 


COMING OUT Homosexual 

Politics in Britain, from the 

Nineteenth Century to the 

Present _ 

by Jeffrey Weeks _ 

(Quartet £3.95)_ 

There is so little accessible 
writing on the history of homo¬ 
sexuality that it’s easy enough 
to applaud any halfway serious 
publication on the subject. But 
Jeffrey Weeks’s excellent book 
stands in little need of that kind 
of deprecating acknowledge¬ 
ment: it is a book which is per¬ 
sistently conscious of its own 
historical and political status, 
conscious (as the Preface notes) 
of the links between coming 
out as a personal experience of 


homosexuals today, and coming 
out as a historic process, as “the 
gradual emergence and articula¬ 
tion of a homosexual identity 
and public presence”. It is this 
self-consciousness in the present 
that gives the book its power 
and potential scope. 

I say potential, however, be¬ 
cause a lot of the book’s 
strength lies in this contextual 
framework and its implications, 
rather than in its own central 
substance, which is the history 
of homosexual reform move¬ 
ments in Britain. Weeks’s frame¬ 
work is his assertion that the 
emergence of a definition of 
homosexuality in western soc¬ 
iety towards the end of the 
19th century must be grasped 
as part of “the restructuring 
of family and sexual relations 
consequent upon the triumph 
of urbanisation and industrial 
capitalism”. A central paradox 
of that process is of course the 
fact that it de-historicised its 
own components, so that con¬ 
cepts like ‘family’, ‘child’, 
‘mother’, ‘housewife’ and so 
on were presented as natural 
qualities, given by a system of 
absolute relations (biological, 
evolutionary etc) which stood 
outside history. Weeks aims to 
explain how, on the contrary, 
sexuality is “a vehicle for ex¬ 
pressing culturally determined 
roles”, and how the concept 
of homosexuality, like other 
social labels, is “a product of 
history, a cultural artefact”. 

These ideas are proposed in 
the short introduction, but 
their presence in the rest of the 
book is less obvious, and to that 
extent it does not quite meet 
its own challenge. The bulk of 
the book examines the response 
of (male) homosexuals to their 
repressive social definition, 
looking at the work of groups 
of sex reformers and individual 
pioneers in Britain from the 
1880s to the 1970s: men like 
J A Symonds, Havelock Ellis, 
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Edward Carpenter, groups like 
the British Society for the 
Study of Sex Psychology, the 
Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, and in our own 
decade the Gay Liberation 
Front and the Campaign for 
Homosexual Equality. This all 
forms a pretty narrow super¬ 
structure, socially and politi¬ 
cally; and in that sense, it 
could be said that the actual 
contents of the book sit only 
on the surface of the capacious 
social vessel proposed initially. 
But Weeks himself acknow¬ 
ledges readily that his study is 
limited, and is only a beginning. 

I feel more critical of the 
book’s limitations when it 
comes to the question of the 
minimal place given to women 
and lesbianism in it. The few 
short chapters are rather anec¬ 
dotal, and although the general 
approach of the book gives 
some confidence that Weeks 
hasn’t simply ignored women, 

I think they suffer exclusion by 
the terms of his research pro¬ 
ject. If politics and the law are 
the central subjects, then ob¬ 


viously homosexual women 
won’t figure largely, because 
their status wasn’t defined in 
law. As in other parts of the 
book, it is open to the reader 
to apply Weeks’s intro¬ 
ductory interpretations, and 
his many scattered insights, 
to the situation of women: bu 
they are not often made expnc- 

Although my reservations 

about the book thus refer m al • 
ly to the limitations of its 
chosen historical angle, in f aC 
it’s also true that much of tne 
detail it gives us is quite fasci 
ating, for instance the back¬ 
ground to the little-known 
attempt to criminalise homo; 
sexual acts between women m 
1921. And equally important^ 
is the fact that it is written en¬ 
tirely from the standpoint oi 
committed insider: this isn t 
salacious record of sexual 
curiosities, nor an aloofly 
academic study of an alien 
world, but an urgent, interior 
search, a restitution to us oi 
one of the most damagingly. 
concealed parts of our social 
identity. Jane Capl* 0 


AS SERIOUS AS YOUR LIFE 
The Story of the New Jazz 

by Valerie Wilmer _ 

with photographs by the author 

(Allison & Busby £6.50 

and Quartet £2.95) 


“Music’s not a plaything,” says 
pianist McCoy Tyner, “it’s as 
serious as your life.” Using 
chronicle, comment, anecdote 
and quote rather than analysis, 
Valerie Wilmer explores and 
explains that commitment in 
a way which, for once, doesn’t 
exclude women. 

In a world where the work is 
emotionally and physically 
draining and its unpredictability 
produces extreme competitive¬ 
ness, the disjuncture between 
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work and personal life becoin 
particularly acute. Both mafl 4 *" 
relationships (often the m aie 
musician who puts his wi if I 
family first is rejected, as is 1 
wife whose interests conspi c 
ously conflict with the mus 1 / 
and the sexual ‘perks’ of 
cal performance are discusse > 
along with the traditional an 
changing attitudes to worne for 

support. It’s commonplace t 

male musicians to be depend 
both economically and em° j 
ally, on a woman’s suppo ft > 
the benefits are still largely 
taken for granted. 

The chapter on women 
musicians is, as one would ev 
pect, slim. There are more . 
women in jazz than there us^ 
to be (though not so many, \ t 
would have thought, to justn/ 
Val Wilmer’s optimism) but 
“you play like a man” is stm 
supposed to be a complim en ’ 
and the caring role is expcc te 
even when women are playU 1 * 
alongside the men. f 

Although the “Woman’s 
Role” section of the book 
doesn’t claim to be a full-$ caJ 
study, it gives an excellent P u 
ture of the position of wontf 
in black culture which is pay 
cularly valuable in an area of 
writing which so often lacks 
feminist perspective. ^ 

Lindsay CooP* 
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SHEPHERDESS: 


A PHRA BEHN 1640-89 

Jy Maureen Duffy _ 

.(Jonathan Cape £7.50)_ 

1 AU women together ought to 
•et Bowers fall upon the tomb 
1 Aphra Behn, which is most 
candalously but rather ap¬ 
propriately, in Westminster 
Abbey.** 

So wrote Virginia Woolf in 

lQoo° m Of One’s Own in 
y 28, celebrating the impor- 
ance of the first woman who 
jjjade her living through writing. 
Maureen Duffy’s tribute to 
pPhra Behn is far from flowery; 

combat the myths of the 
uterary harlot-cum-colourful 
p y s be has written a deliber- 
atel y factual, unemphatic bio- 
8 r aphy of this 17th-century 
poe t, playwright and novelist. 

In contrast to the solitary 
S^at ladies of her age like 
^jjnc, Countess of Winchilsea 
\*o wrote without audience or 
^ficism, Aphra Behn was a 
Middle-class widow who travelled 
jyidely and engaged fully and 
freely i n the literary hurly-burly 
°* Restoration England. Her 
novel Oroonoko, now out of 
Print and difficult to obtain, is 



remarkable as the first expres¬ 
sion in English literature of 
sympathy with the oppression 
of black slaves. 

Maureen Duffy’s book is 
scrupulous, solidly researched 
and a welcome addition to fem¬ 
inist studies into women’s writ¬ 
ing. It is almost too specialist; 
the general reader may easily 
get lost, as I did, in the plethora 
of detail about political and 
court intrigue, the painstaking 
reconstruction, from scant 
sources, of her life and loves. 

I would have liked more critical 
appreciation of her literary out¬ 
put and a comparison of her 
love-poetry with that of con¬ 
temporary male writers-since 
it was the concern with sexual¬ 
ity and love in her work which 


The Edwardian 
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Duncan Crow 
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earned her her reputation: “a 
reproach to her womanhood 
and a disgrace even to the licen¬ 
tious age in which she lived”. 

Duffy’s previous bpok of 
criticism The Erotic World Of 
Faery (which contains one of 
the most interesting Freudian/ 
feminist analyses of Christina 
Rossetti’s ‘Goblin Market’ I’ve 
ever read) was more speculative 
but also more stimulating in this 
respect. 

But these reservations are 


minor compared with the 
enormous value of the project. 
With the feminist presses in 
England and America only just 
beginning to discover and re¬ 
print a whole range of women 
writers (Barrett Browning in 
the 19th century, Dorothy 
Richardson in the 20th-to 
name but two), her briskly- 
written, unpretentious and in¬ 
formative book will help re¬ 
claim Aphra Behn from cen- 
turies of neglect. j ean Radford 


for children 



WARRIOR QUEEN 
I TV Monday 4.45pm 

Warrior Queen is based on the 
true story about Queen 
Boudicca (Boadicea) of the 
Ancient British Iceni tribe who 
led her people in rebellion 
against the Romans. The story 
opens when the old king dies 
leaving his wife Boudicca and 
his two daughters to rule the 
tribe. Boudicca is played mar¬ 
vellously by Sian Phillips who 
looks a realistic age and gives 
her a strong but sensitive per¬ 
sonality. In the first episode :t 
looked as though Boudicca was 
going to be dominated by the 
powerful men of the tribe but 
at the beginning of episode two 
the Romans have just attacked 
the Iceni, burning their huts 

MB 
. * 
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and flogging Boudicca and she 
takes a big step forward. She 
realises that trying to placate 
the Romans can only lead to 
further tyranny and that all 
the tribes must unite against 
them. The Roman Procurator, 
played by Nigel Hawthorne, is 
suitably cruel and decadent. 

But Boudicca’s daughters, 

Tasca and Camora, seem un¬ 
necessarily silly, one stupidly 
aggressive and the other too 
timid to be able to help her 
sister when she is captured. 
However Warrior Queen is 
on the whole an exciting and 
interesting programme and 
seeing a woman who, by over¬ 
coming her oppression as a 
woman, can fight the oppres¬ 
sion of her people makes a wel¬ 
come change from the sugary 
sexism of many children’s 
programmes. 

Rosalind Kalpana Wilson 
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THE STORY OF FERDINAND 

by Munro Leaf (Puffin 45p) 

MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS 

STEAM SHOVEL 

by Virginia Lee Burton 

^Puffin 6 Op) 


THE H OUSE IN NORHAM 
GARDENS 

by Penelope Lively _ 

^Piccolo 5Op) 


Recently reprinted in paperback 
for the second time are two non¬ 
sexist golden oldie picture 
books for the very young. The 
Story Of Ferdinand first appear¬ 
ed in this country more than 
40 years ago. Its single line of 
story in bold type opposite 
Leaf’s humorous black and 


white illustrations make this 
classic tale of the Spanish bull 
who didn’t like fighting (“He 
liked to sit quietly and smell 
the flowers”) as fresh and as 
funny as ever. 

Almost as old at 36, Mike 
Mulligan And His Steam Shovel 
is one of several books by the 
US illustrator Virginia Lee 
Burton who turned her know¬ 
ledge of machinery and her 
graphic talents into superb 
children’s books, each featuring 
a ‘female’ machine (Katy, the 
caterpillar tractor; Choo Choo, 
the little engine etc). Here it’s 
steam shovel Mary Anne who 
can “dig as much in a day as 
a hundred men can dig in a 
week”, and who manages to 
dig out a cellar in only one 
day. Burton’s ability to describe 
technical processes in the course 
of an exciting story for the very 
young is incomparable. Let’s 
hope her other picture books 
also come out in paperback. 

For much older readers of 
11 upwards, The House In 
Norham Gardens has an intelli¬ 
gent, quietly determined 14- 
year-old heroine Clare who 
lives with her great aunts (early 
Oxford graduates, still very in¬ 
tellectually lively) in a decaying 
house in Oxford. If you don’t 
enjoy books that sensitively 
chronicle the decline of the 
gentry (they even have to take 
in a lodger called Maureen who 
wears courtelle mixture cloth- 
es), you might just be prepared 
to give this one a try for the 
intelligent, non-ageist great 
aunts. Rosemary Stones 

Children’s Rights Workshop 


theatre 


SHE ASKED FOR IT 

The Cou nteract Theatre 

Company 


The theme song chanted by 
two women players attempts 
in one sentence a political 
understanding of the rapist: 
“It’s because you’ve got 
nothing, no power or control 
of your own that you keep me 
down.” Perhaps the players 
are blissfully unaware of the 
implications of such a state¬ 
ment about human, or at any 
rate masculine, nature. Do they 
assume that power and con¬ 
trol produce gentleness? But 
perhaps in their eagerness, even 
desperation, to convince the 
audience of the horridness of 
rape they have deliberately 
chosen not to complicate any¬ 
thing. 

The acting though is com¬ 
petent. Ray Meredith 


plays all the gruesome male 
parts energetically and con¬ 
vincingly, and when they do 
fleetingly allow a scene to 
escape the restrictions of the 
‘facts’ about rape, they pro¬ 
duce some very funny and 
effective dialogue. 

The play consists of lots of 
short sketches, some of them 
tracing the effects of the raping 
of two women, one by a boy¬ 
friend and the other by a neigh¬ 
bour. We are shown their en¬ 
counters with a policeman and 
judges, and their emotional 
dependence on a friend and a 
lover. These scenes are inter¬ 
spersed with sketches carica¬ 
turing attitudes towards rape 
and domination. 

Two scenes courageously 
go beyond realism and make 
their points through cleverly 
controlled hyperbole. In one 
scene a woman literally has a 
man breathing down her neck, 
manipulating her. She is a 
ventriloquist’s dummy, tradi¬ 
tionally brighter than her 


owner and able to charm the 
audience through her cheek. 
But when she goes too far and 
threatens a tantrum over her 
role as a puppet, she is tranquil 
lised and popped back into her 
box. In the other, two judges 
whispering conspiratorially 
and sniggering, quiz the raped 
woman (“the accused . . . oops 
I mean the victim!”) about her 
sex life, giving a knowing 
“aaaaah” when she admits she 
was giving her boyfriend a 
goodnight kiss. They collapse 
in orgasmic giggles when she 
concludes . ... “then he raped 
me”. 

But mostly the players 
weren’t confident enough of 
the characters they had 
created. In practically every 
scene a player steps out of 
her/his role and gives the 
‘true view’. In one embarras¬ 
singly crude scene a doctor (a 
baddie-you can tell by the 
deliberately bad acting), ex¬ 
pressed the belief that a man 
must be psychologically sick 
in order to rape. Then, slipping 
off her white coat and stepping 
to the front of the stage, she 
reveals the truth: “If you be¬ 
lieve that you’ll believe any¬ 
thing ... all men are potential 
rapists.” 

It is probably unfair to 
criticise this play strictly as 
drama as Counteract are per¬ 
forming it often as part of an 
education programme. During 
the discussion that followed 
the play at Southlands Col¬ 
lege, Wimbledon, one man 
said he wasn’t a potential 


In January three women an v 
one man resigned from CoU 
act after spending some thr et 


^ , 


rapist, the thought had 
crossed his mind. He was t L 
from the stage that he must 
be because “rape is a man s 
fantasy and a woman’s nig 1 ? 
mare”. The level of discuss** 
was stunningly unanalyti cal 
with comments like “all nj c 
are sexist but women can 
sexist because they are op¬ 
pressed” going unchallenge • 
And the players were conte*' 
to answer serious questions 
such as “what can be done 
about it?” with evasions: ^ 
“change the whole system • 
One or two men seemed k ec 
to talk about their fantasies 

of rape but perhaps it is eas L 
to admit to sadistic fantasy 
than to masochistic ones. ^ 
tainly no-one in that atmos¬ 
phere could freely discuss ^ 
fantasies of being overpower 
Despite Counteract^ attemP 
to demonstrate that most 
are committed by a man tn e 
victim knows, rape was still ^ 
discussed in a vacuum as som 
thing outside most of our ex¬ 
perience. There was no 
acknowledgement of the 
emotional and sexual depen¬ 
dence many women have on 
men and the subsequent abu> 
they often tolerate. 

Penny A 11 

Counteract Theatre Company can 
be contacted at 27 Gerkenwell ^ 
Close , London ECl (01-251 49 /n 
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t u 0 „ ^searching and writing 
u, ith a g e Pl Q y- They had worked 
on j .^P unteract for some time 
th P y €rent Productions and 
Ri ~/ recen tly approached Spare 
lean* 0 ex P^ ain their reasons for 
thp!r g the com Pany. This is 
eir statement. 

^ nterac t consisted of three 
Dr ^ ps forking on different 
P^ects with a common ad- 
^tration. During the three 
adrJ • be f° re we resigned the 

twn mStration and the other 
bv rou P? ^ eca nie dominated 
Wnr? e p ? bt i cs of the Socialist 

the r CrS Party - As our work on 
dif f _ ape progressed our 
a mo- en P es them became 
SeWc 0 / ^ ue » we found our- 
alianli 0 be . a min ority non- 

in^r a «°cim St ‘ feminist wing 

refp^f j n SWP group. We were 
and e ~ to as <t i ust feminists” 
ticalh Ur Su 8gestions both poli- 
and ar tistically were dis- 
&• V Differences then 
artkf : to be fought out on an 
the o 1C terrain and the rest of 
our ok?P. any sta rted to deny 
fomT iuties as wr iters and per- 
bave erS say l n 8 that we could 
so In n ° P°htical commitment 
alignpf * S We remained un- 
Wa« to a P arty - This attitude 
leafw UStrated when we had 

Show L in£ nnted f ° r the ra P e 
a ttw ^? Cor P° ra ting within the 
W e Vt tbe women’s symbol, 
but- *, fhis to be necessary 
trati^ ere I told by the adminis- 

the tbat we were not t0 use 
Wor i ym h°l on any other art- 

fit k c< ? ncern ed with the play 

Post/ Ubsequently not on the 
act>o rs adver tising Counter- 
Wa«V ape play )- Wha t followed 
atto r i n acce leration of the 
me '^ s 0n us at all company 
dem ln ^ Untd we became very 
ty erp 0rabsed ' In addition we 
situ ^ ls * ed over the financial 
forced n and we eventually felt 
Pany " t0 resi 8 n from the com- 

our^ 6 dec * ded to go ahead on 
dent 0 ^ 11 and a PP ly f° r indepen- 
have * Undin B. But Counteract 
ab 0 produced another play 
lea* A rape usin g our title and 
Us th ts , and have refused to give 
mad 6 bo . okin g contacts we 

about « hUe touri ng a play 
nurseries. 

Con bat happened to us at 
som ntC J act sfruply reflects 
are & tbe wider issues which 
left 8 ^? erally important to the 
Wilii 1 be ^WP showed an un- 
mo “ n gness to take the women’s 
Dni^ ment seriously or to give 
^htical credibility to the 

feminist grouping 
m Pn ! n fh e women’s move- 
esteH * ^ you W0ldd he inter- 
book ing our play on 
Sr^ri en Please contact us at: 
c/n 7 ^ oman Theatre Group, 
F»/S* Mark’s Rise, London 
° (01-249 7824) 


TAKING OUR TIME 

Red Ladder Theatre Company 

Red Ladder Theatre's latest 
presentation is a historical play, 
set in Yorkshire in 1842, and 
researched and written primari¬ 
ly to be played to audiences 
around Yorkshire, where they 
are currently based. But this is 
not at all to suggest that it is 
provincial in its themes, or 
concerned only with dead 
history. While it retains many 
of the recognisable elements of 
their previous work (the red- 
ladder symbol of bourgeois 
hierarchies, the directness and 
clarity of good agit-prop work), 
the play is more conventionally 
ambitious in its structure, and 
the dialogue more sophisticated 
than before. 

A family of woollen weavers 
are caught up in industrial and 
political events. John, the 
father, is a Chartist, still work¬ 
ing at home on a handloom, 
and selling the cloth at market. 
His two daughters, Sarah and 
Jenny, both work in the mill 
and Sarah, the more indepen¬ 
dent of the two, is offered a 
better-paid job on the new 
power looms. Technological 
progress then, as often now, 
meant a double-edged situation: 
improved methods of produc¬ 
tion in the hands of the rising 
industrial capitalists (in the 
play, Ackroyd, a self-made 
man, himself the son of hand- 
loom weavers) meant increased 
unemployment and lower piece¬ 
work rates for the people still 
manufacturing cloth in their 
homes. 

Red Ladder shows the class 
confrontation as concerning 
the women as well as the men, 
as affecting family life as well 
as industrial relations. Their 
method is not that of intro¬ 
verted psychological drama, but 
one which sketches in character 
insofar as it is necessary to push 
the action and themes along. 


As the family is caught midway 
between the old system of man¬ 
ufacture and the fully capitalist 
system of modern industry, so 
working class culture itself 
undergoes change. In the play 
a folk-jester figure, Tom 
Tinker, is a simple continuity 
device. He introduces us to 
the trading fair, to clog dancing, 
comments on the Methodist 
minister preaching heilfire and 
immorality to the new industrial 
employees, is on the side of the 
people, and mediates between 
the performers and the audi¬ 
ence. 

The scenes are tautly written, 
the music economic and apt, 
acting as an extension of char¬ 
acter, or creating a mood of 
grief when Sarah sings a song 
after Jenny is caught up in one 
of the factory looms and killed. 
The greater sophistication of 
this play is particularly evident 
at the beginning. An 1842 agit¬ 
prop play is put on by the 
Chartists themselves (a play- 
within-a-play), and they ask 
their audience (and indirectly 
us) to draw our own conclu¬ 
sions, make up our own minds. 
After the play the ‘performers* 
briefly discuss whether they 
should have made their message 
clearer-the answer to them, as 
to Red Ladder, must be that 
there are times when an in¬ 
direct approach makes the point 
more effectively than a head-on 
attack. What more contempor¬ 
ary parallel can there be than 
when Ackroyd appeals to his 
mill workers in 1842 to take a ^ 
cut in wages and ‘pull together’ 
to help the country out of its 
current economic crisis? 

Michelene Wandor 

On Wednesday March 29, Arena 
on BBC2 will do a programme on 
Red Ladder and the making of the 
play. 

Red Ladder Theatre Co can 
be contacted at 0532 792228 


THE ROSEMARY BUTCHER 


DANCE COMPANY 



A play within a play-1842 agit-prop. 


Dance in our culture is per¬ 
meated with stereotypes of role 
and situation. Relationships are 
romantic, fabulous, based on 
hierarchies (prince and peasant), 
or fantasy (dancing swans). 
Narratives are rooted in notions 
of true love triumphant or 
tragically thwarted, ending in 
death or symbolic transforma¬ 
tion. Women are always delin¬ 
eated in a reactionary way, ob¬ 
jectified and glamourised. 

The aesthetic of dance most¬ 
ly depends upon traditional 
ideas of physical beauty de¬ 
manding specific body types. 
Skills must even be based on 
training in early childhood so 
that bones are formed in cer¬ 
tain ways; ‘style’ is dependent 
on this. 

Rosemary Butcher and her 
small company of five dancers 
realise, in a form of movement/ 
dance, a struggle to be freed of 
such bonds. Their controlled, 
economic and skilful explora¬ 
tions of the human body alone, 
in response to another and in 
collaboration in ever changing 
groupings, as demanded by 
Rosemary Butcher’s choreo¬ 
graphy, asks much of the 
performer. No doubt many of 
the audience find the work 
challenging also, stripped as it 
is of the theatrical elements of 
narrative and of romance. They 
find instead intimations of other 
less glamorous human responses, 
trust, care, tenderness and con¬ 
cern in a purely kinaesthetic 
context. 

The exploration of bodies 
and of space conducted by a 
group wearing everyday com¬ 
fortable clothing is an experi¬ 
ence with which we can all 
readily empathise. It tells us 
more abouf our own bodies 
and our own space. 

The company’s current 
programme, ‘Passage North 
East*, ‘Anchor Relay’, ‘Empty 
Signals’ and ‘Theme’ are all, 
except one, without music. 

This helps to intensify the con¬ 
centration on the dance and 
serves to question dance’s rela¬ 
tionship and reliance on music. 
Even the accompanied ‘Empty 
Signals’ tends to use the music 
and the solo cellist as part of 
the choreography, elucidating 
the theme of stillness and 
staccato movement and the 
overpowering sense of loneliness 
and isolation of this piece. 

The group is at present resi¬ 
dent at Riverside Studios, Crisp 
Road, London, W6. They are 
doing monthly productions and 
running classes for professional 
dancers, for adolescents and for 
adults. Maureen Hanscombe 
Norma Pitfield 
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TOOTH & NAIL LOOKS AT THE MEDIA'S 
TREATMENT OF RAPE 
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BUT RAPE IS THE EXPRESSION OF 
THE PERPETUAL VIOLENCE DONE TO WOMEN 

BY PATRIARCHAL SOCIETY 
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A HISTORY OF A WOMENS 1 


LIBERATION GROUP 


a 1e London Women’s Liberation Workshop-a network of small groups with 
^ ^formation service—was the first organisation of the British women’s 
pOvement. The Workshop in its original form no longer exists. A Woman’s 
ace Las taken over as an information centre, at 42 Earlham Street, local 


c Udi taken over as an information centre, at 4z tarinam street, 10 
Ah * fe . S ^ ave tnushroomed, groups like Women’s Aid and the National 
—nttion Campaign have developed along separate feminist lines, 
th w sma L local women’s groups which used to be the backbone of 
e orkshop are still alive: Belsize Lane was one of the first. They are 
m eetmg after nine years. 


c+:i« 

-mi 


WeVn* 6 peak of the Workshop there 
^ e lsizpV ma ^ ^ oca ^ groups. When the 
Were n T1 i' ane Sr° u P began in 1969 there 
Were VP two or three other groups. We 
struct^ Consci ous that the Workshop’s 
the traH^- Was com Pletely different from 
Us had " ltl0na ^ * Tom ^lch many of 
^Hberof 01 ? 16 * 0ur women’s groups were 
the nitf 11 sma ^ a nd federated to avoid 
We want ^ cen tralisation and hierarchy. 
p °liticR t ew - t0 rec * e fme the meaning of 
lives S n i lnc * Uc * e an analysis of our daily 
other r alt bough we discussed feminism in 
and reaH U f ntr ^- es .^ e Vietnam and Cuba, 
and the . eminist literature from Europe 
We w ^ ta tes, we concentrated on who 

°Wn n.? and w kat we could do now in our 
ty u ntry. 

Ofyjtea statement called ‘Our Point 
Wori^i” which became the basis for the 
issue nf°cM Man ^esto reprinted in each 
briefly* KJ! ] re w- Shrew (begun in 1969 and 
Was the ^ and H ar P ie s Bizarre\) 
Each k c Worlcs bop’s monthly magazine. 
Whi C h n Ue Was as deferent as the group 
p0e try" rOduce d it-political discussion, 
^hixd v^ pe 1 rsona l exploration, psychology, 
and 9d f° r d- Shrew was “6d for women 
197 1 t ^ or D me u until equal pay”. In May, 
an issuer c elsize Lane & ou V Produced 
first tim 0i Shrew on the family. It was the 
Prod U p most us had ever written or 
nerv 0lK e f an ytbing collectively. We began 
achi PVo y and ended with a real sense of 
^ Ve ment. 

*««« what we wrote in those days 
art iclec-° r r an & 1 7 and passionate than 
Wom en ln f en }inist magazines today. Do 
When f en . te . rin g the movement now, 
c °nimr emmist ideas have become fairly 
Se Pse nf 1 CUrrenc y, experience the same 
We diri lu eve ^ at l° n and exhilaration that 
U1Q then? 

Ce Cdia 

Ce Wedf y the ndicule and cruelty we re- 
S °hdar t° m P ress helped our own 
ihisren’ 0ur views and activities were 
larlv ;J res ^ n ted by all the papers-particu- 
c °Uldnv relation to: t) leadership (they 
struc h v Un derstand our non-hierarchical 
Ure ; 2) attitude to men (they thought 


we wanted to devour them for breakfast); 

3) bra-burning (that one died hard). We in¬ 
sisted on being interviewed by women 
journalists only, but of course this was no 
guarantee that we would be taken seriously 
or that there would be no editorial inter¬ 
vention. For example, Jill Tweedie wrote 
a mocking article on the Tufnell Park group 
in 1969 and The Sketch did a two-page 
spread with plenty of pictures headed 
‘Inside the Sex Revolution Headquarters: 
Sketch exclusive on a plot to destroy the 
masculine ego’! 

Mary Holland’s article on the Oxford 
Conference was sarcastic and patronising: 
‘Hell Bent On Women’s Liberation’. But a 
growing number of women journalists, 
these among them, though derisive at 
first, later joined the movement or at least 
became close sympathisers. 

Oxford Conference 

The movement was growing so fast that by 
the beginning of 1970 we felt confident 
enough to hold a national conference. 
Three hundred people were expected; six 
hundred arrived. Women, and some men, 
came from all over Britain, and a few from 
Europe to Ruskin College, Oxford. 

The groups and individuals who came 
had never met as a body before and al¬ 


though there was often strong disagreement 
among us we all felt an exhilaration know¬ 
ing that we were at the beginning of a new 
movement. There were proposals that we 
research into women’s history; that we 
lobby for a Sex Discrimination Act; that 
we campaign for free contraception and 
abortion on demand; that we study alter¬ 
natives to the nuclear family and child- 
rearing. Though many women at the Con¬ 
ference did not have children, questioning 
their assumed role of motherhood was a 
dominant theme. Several sympathetic men 
organised the first movement creche-now 
a commonplace, but then a total innova¬ 
tion. Ellen and Sue from Belsize Lane were 
in Liberation Films which organised a crew 
to film the conference. ‘A Woman’s Place’ 
was finished a year later. 

The March 

In the autumn of 1970, Carole represented 
our group on the committee which organis¬ 
ed the first national women’s demonstra¬ 
tion since the suffragettes. Thrashing out 
the four demands, even organising the prac¬ 
tical jobs proved surprisingly difficult. The 
Ministry of Works didn’t help either, re¬ 
fusing our request to use Trafalgar Square 
for fear we would do something obscene. 
Angrily we announced we would march 
there anyway, and permission was finally 
granted. 

The weather on the day of the demon- 
stration-March 6 1971-was unbelievably 
cold with sudden bursts of snow, but a 
massive crowd of women, men and ► 


S*Hy, Mica, Audrey, Nan, Carole, Sue 
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children gathered at Speaker’s Corner. 
Down Oxford Street we went with floats 
and badges, and placards listing the finally- 
agreed four demands: “Equal Pay Now; 
Equal Education and Job Opportunities; 
Free 24-hour Nurseries; Free Contracep¬ 
tion and Abortion on Demand.” All the 
way there were chants: “Out of the office; 
Out of the home; Out from under; Women 
unite!’ The Women’s Street Theatre Group, 
with grotesquely made-up faces, danced 
the whole way to the music of an Eddie 
Cantor song: “Keep young and beautiful; 
it’s your duty to be beautiful; keep young 
and beautiful, if you want to be loved.” 

After presenting a petition at Downing 
Street, the march arrived at Trafalgar 
Square where there were speakers on the 
four demands, a play performed by the 
Street Theatre Group and a collection 
taken up which vastly exceeded our ex¬ 
pectations. 

In the weeks following the demo, the 
Workshop was suddenly enlarged by 50 
new groups bringing the total to 66. The 
growth was so sudden and enormous the 
Workshop could hardly cope with it. 


movement which took years to dispel. It 
allowed the media to ignore the other im¬ 
portant women’s issues such as abortion, 
equal pay, sexuality, the family. 

1972 ^* m Py ® ars - “No unaccompanied 

■ woman will be served after 11.00 
pm.” We staged a late-night protest at the 
Finchley Road Wimpy. The staff were 
friendly; the manager absent. Later that 
year other groups organised a more com¬ 
prehensive campaign and the ruling was 
changed. 

1971 feminist Film Workshop. Some 

A of our group when in the original 
Tufnell Park Group had made a ten-minute 
silent film: ‘Women, Are You Satisfied 
With Your Life?’ Using stills from maga¬ 
zines it showed the complicity of advertis¬ 
ing in idealising woman as housewife. We 
all recognised the power of media images 
and the potential of film for radical organ¬ 
ising. Many women, even in the movement, 
had never seen the films available on fem¬ 
inism, so we organised the workshop to 


Actions 

1QAQ-71 After the march we got in- 
±3^03^“'/ ± volved in a wide range of 
activities, sometimes as a group, and at 
others only a few members. We were in¬ 
vited, as most groups were, to speak all 
over London—to schools, colleges, trade 
unions, women’s institutes-and we 
went in twos to show that, though we 
were in common agreement, no one 
person could represent the movement. 

A few of us were involved in the demon¬ 
strations against the Miss World Contest 
and the subsequent trial of some of the 
demonstrators. But many of us felt 
critical: the protest'created misunder¬ 
standings and an image of the women’s 


Woman, Are You Satisfied With Your Life?, A 
Woman’s Place and One, Two, Three can all be 
hired from Concord Films, Nacton, Ipswich or 
Liberation Films, 83 Belsize Lane, London NW3 


1970 inue of Shrew, written by the W**? 
Lane Group, on the famiy. Back row. fl# 
Mica, Carole, Ellen, Dinah. Front row: imog 
Olivia. Sally F. Sally B. 


show as many of these films as we 
(in those days still most films were * j t0 
the US) and teach anyone wfl0 l ' v ^ cp i ve s. 
learn how to project films for then 

We showed rushes from A d 

Place , the documentary about tm * ^ c h 
conference and 1971 women s m 
two of our group were editing. A <j ue 
ceeds from the Film Workshop w t 
towards making One, Two, Three 
the Children’s Community Centre. 

f071 Children’s Community C* 1 * pltf 

1^/1 Our groups campaigned for 

onwards centres for after school a 
the holidays, to be run on more ra 
lines than the few centres that ac 
existed. There were several meet in~ S ; 0 ns 
local parents, leaflettings and disc 1 — eaC h 
but people lived quite far away ir° 
other and the activities drifted. 

Two of us from Belsize Lane o & ^ 
organising in greater earnest lor en , 
school provision. With five other c j l0se 
only one other in the movement* ^ QW n. 
a redevelopment area, Highgate N 
near where one of us lived and go 
each house as it became, or was a 
become empty. finally 

After 18 months’ hard work w^ 
opened a nursery, the Children s - - 
ity Centre. It has a man and a w°m . t aS 
er, is co-operatively run, is as non “^ u «ji 
possible and publicly funded .. •^ 
money has always been a problem. ^ 
council has finally given permane £ ^ 

ises at The Children’s Community 
20 Lawford Road, London NW5. 
kinds of activity meant that some ^ eC ific 
were spending less time with our sp g 
women’s group and more time app > \ll 
feminist politics in community act ‘ 
of us continually took the ideas an 
jects back to the group for discussi 


Audrey Battersby, age 42; Stuaen , 
Counsellor; also involved in Abort 
Contraception Campaign; kids: d 5 
Anna and Frank, 13. c ij; 

Sally Belfrage, 41; Writer; kids: bve, 

Moby, 9. ip*der; 

Sue Crock ford, 35; Youth Centre lea 























Sue filming “A Woman’s Place” 


also i : 


Centa^n!^* 11 Children's Community 

Cbv n £° neTwo Three Films; 

Carolel'*/ 

Art Cm., v^’ 5 Potter ’» in Women’s 

Max 9 Nightlceaners' Campaign; 

® I H-stri ? rT e,s ^ Editor for educational 
Media t COm P a ny; was in Women in 
12; Megan, 7. 

In$tit utf > Vr ’ ^ esear ch Student at 
Wo men*cTu Education ; Previously in 
13 ;Orson ‘il^ 6 Grou P- 1973-76; Zadoc, 
CaJ". 11; Jacob, 8. 

Dinah Br 0t , h ’ 31; nur se 

With Wnm°^’ 41; Writer; previously 
^OHien’^n n s ^ treet Theatre Group and 
Felix 19 * s y c hology Group; Emily and 
'Iudith p * 

in Wotr^V 2 ^’ ^2; Psychotherapist; was 
Sally p r 11 s Psychology Group. 

^Pher- 0 ^ Acupuncturist, photo- 
^ion an^ r m 10us ^ involved in Claimants 
Th e r\ u VVOme n , s Newspaper. 

Fhagu," 6 o St three are in India with 
--n Shree Rajneesh. 

Nt ERNAL group history 

in Be lsize Lane group was formed 

e Hce at o ai f Cr Elrst Women,s Confer- 
g °ine tn Xford * ® ut many of us had been 
Park B ^ eeti ngs si nce 1969, at Tufnell 
^com P - SlZe ^ ne or elsewhere. We had 
° ns , buVn^ 0 ^ 61 ^ ^ or broadly similar reas- 
PersiefV iere were certain doubts that 
^ the early stages. 

hav- u^ e man y experiences that 
initi C ? • en me to the core, my 
den'^i l! J Vo * ven,ent was largely acci- 
bar'^' Jbate in 1969, a woman I 

y knew invited me to a woman’s 
them 11 ? in Tufne H Par k. “They call 
she c s . e J Ves revolutionary socialists,” 
acce a ! u * Without a second thought 1 
that ^ t d ’ secur e in the knowledge 
this' W .ever their aims, attending 
p rov mee ting was bound to be an im- 
Drer enien t over plopping my weary 
o Ur ^? ant b°dy in front of the telly in 
ot p, feezing sitting room for yet an- 


F evening. 

1 w a een minutes after our arrival, 
a *io t l aware that I would not miss 
I cn i V these weekly meetings if 
Hie • i *t* ^ *t did not provide 
vid I* 1 ™ instant sanity, it did pro- 
Con’ ?? SUrance that I need no longer 
‘fun Cr m y self a candidate for the 
n y farm*, since so many of the 
ro men arrayed in that small sitting 
despite their surface differ- 
l 0r ^ es> seemed to share what for so 
"ad believed to be my own 
syncratic suffering. 

o 

I resisted joining the Women’s 
tni!J r ^ rnent f° r a f ew months. I was 
took* 1 Wou id divide the Left. And it 
fL , * me some time to acknowledge 
D ?rdinary daily events could be 
.cal. How could the solidarity of 
^ million Vietnamese struggling and 
ans nm8 aga7ns I 200 million Americ- 
compare with the underachieve- 
me "‘ Of women? 

DUt I’d been teaching, and I’d 


become very conscious of how girls 
seemed to lower their sights in early 
adolescence. I had a son I delighted 
in, but I couldn’t reconcile myself to 
a life restricted to four walls. I found 
I could neither be comfortable in a 
purely private life nor easy in formal 
left-wing groups: I found them com¬ 
petitive and lacking in humour. It was 
really through discussion with Sheli 
Wortis, for whom I had a deep affec¬ 
tion and respect and who was in the 
same Vietnam Solidarity group I 
was, that I overcame my fears that 
to meet as a group of women some¬ 
how wasn’t serious enough. 

Mica: At 18 I vowed never to marry. 
Before I was 24 I spent years in New 
York and in Mexico: I was indepen¬ 
dent and active. By the time I was 29 
I had married and had three kids. 

Before the first, I was aware and 
afraid of what motherhood might 
bring: I wrote in my journal that I 
wanted to avoid the trap of obsess¬ 
ion with petty housewifely concerns. 
Yet I chose to have a child because I 
felt it would be as ‘creative’ as finish¬ 
ing the novel I had started—and 
easier. I was Earth-Mother: home 
births and breast-feeding and all 
that. I felt enriched by babies. But 
in patches I also felt unproductive, 
depressed and increasingly conser¬ 
vative. 

After the second child I started 
teaching, and I felt justified in using 
my wage to pay someone to help 
look after the kids. During the 
political fever of ’68 I wanted des¬ 
perately to find a space in which I 
could be active and involved. My 
husband spent weeks at the Hornsey 
College of Art occupation; I felt 
strongly about Vietnam, about the 
May events in Paris; yet there seemed 


no way for me to be involved without 
feeling somehow fraudulent. Besides, 

I had to look after the kids, didn’t I? 

A few weeks after my third kid 
was bom I went to my first women’s 
meeting with the Tufnell Park group, 
in September 1969. Initially I resisted 
a good number of the new ideas pre¬ 
sented there because they represent¬ 
ed a direct attack on much of the 
way I’d been living—but all the same I 
went assiduously and was very excit¬ 
ed. 

The next year or so was probably 
the most explosive and passionate of 
my life. We had embarked on the 
long and difficult task of ‘Changing 
The Way We Lived', which meant 
endless battles about the trivia of 
sharing daily domestic responsibili¬ 
ties, as well as the struggle with 
issues of sexuality, possessiveness, 
living in groups, property . . . 

Audrey: I first became involved in 
the Women’s Movement early in 
1969 after two of the most difficult 
years in my life. My marriage broke 
up in 1967 leaving me with three 
small children, one of them brain¬ 
damaged by whooping cough vaccine, 
to bring up alone. The feelings of 
despair, failure, anxiety about the 
children (how could I cope?) were 
almost overwhelming. 

Predictably, I leaned heavily on 
a few women friends and we spent 
many, often happy enough, hours 
looking after each other's children 
and belly-aching about men, clothes, 
menstruation, and wondering where 
it all went wrong. Why did marriages 
fail? Why didn’t we feel fulfilled by 
motherhood? We tried to analyse the 
problems, even held meetings to dis¬ 
cuss child-care and education, but 
we never made the links between ^ 















SALLY FRASER 


Carole de Jong and Val Charlton at Mis* 
Trial, 1970 


politics and our individual feelings 
of disillusionment and discontent. 

Then an old friend and I attended 
a short course run by Juliet Mitchell 
on ‘The Role Of Women In Society* 
at the Anti-University, and we began 
to read people such as Betty Friedan, 
Hannah Gavron and Shulamith Fire¬ 
stone. Then the bells rang and the 
connections were made and there was 
that feeling of excitement, a dawning 
sense of militancy that I’d never ex¬ 
perienced before despite involvement 
in various left-wing groups. I was no 
longer alone, but part of a movement 
which was primarily political but 
could be personal to me. 

But I also suffered at first from 
reservations—a hangover from male- 
dominated left-wing groups? I was 
worried about separation, revision¬ 
ism. What had Miss World demonstra¬ 
tions got to do with revolution? I 
didn’t want to be seen as an angry, 
castrating ‘Women’s Libber’. 

Slowly, however, reservations faded 
as the sense of group solidarity and 
support grew. The group has caused 
us all to change and see our lives in a 
different light: in bad times it gives us 
courage and optimism; we are critical 
and loving. 

Discussions in the early meetings were delib¬ 
erately and excitingly personal, but they 
were also quite structured and productive. 
We would take a topic and at the end of the 
meeting try to draw out general principles. 

Nan: Among the many early discus¬ 
sions, the ones which most radically 
altered the course of my personal life 
were on the family. Disenchantment 
with the existing nuclear structure 
was not a new idea introduced to me 
through Women’s Liberation, but our 
discussions brought it into much 
sharper focus. Perhaps the single most 
important idea that emerged for me 
was that the way you live your life is 
a political statement. In terms of the 
evils we had discovered in our dissec¬ 
tion of the family, this came to mean 
for me a commitment to trying to 


find a viable alternative in communal 
living. 

Mica: Another important area of dis¬ 
cussion was child-care. In the winter 
of ’69-’70 we had read and talked 
about a paper written by Sheli on 
maternal attachment, first delivered 
at the Oxford Conference. It was a 
critique of Bowlby’s hypothesis (sub¬ 
sequently popularised by Dr Spock) 
which suggested that children separ¬ 
ated from their mothers were likely 
to suffer permanent emotional dam¬ 
age. Sheli’s paper also examined how 
these theories had been used as jus¬ 
tification for keeping women at home 
(in their place!). She pointed out 
that there was evidence to indicate 
that what kids needed was a stable, 
stimulating and caring environment 
and that this could be provided just 
as well by the father as by the 
mother, or in fact by several people— 
“in certain societies multiple attach¬ 
ments were the norm*’. 

In the political and intellectual 
environment of today it is hard to 
imagine the impact that this paper 
had on some of us with young kids. 

I had accepted without question 
(but over the years with increasing 
disquiet and resentment) the idea 
that the care of kids was mainly my 
responsibility, and like others of my 
generation I was wracked with guilt 
about the harm I could do my child¬ 
ren through absence. So this paper 
was, for me at any rate, perhaps the 
single most significant and liberating 
experience of the early movement. 

Sally: We began as fragments, guilt- 
ridden, inadequate as people (be¬ 
cause mere women—no, not women, 
we were only girls then, whatever 
our ages); and by bringing our depres¬ 
sion to each other like a gift, an offer¬ 
ing of pain, we gradually drew each 
other out of our isolation. At any 
given time the change didn’t seem so 
remarkable, though it was becoming 
apparent that life could be confront¬ 
ed, we could get up in the morning 


the 


and bit by bit even enjoy wha 
ed. And Monday nights became 
treat, an addiction. There was a . 
one beautiful and strong w0 / na 
every meeting. Sometimes she 
mained the same person for we » 
as often she shifted. She wa ^ 1 ’ ne w 
her, or them, or me. It taught , 
ways to love myself, by loving 
us. 

The group served as stretcher and 
to those of us limping out of our re ^ 
ships (the big ones, the children on*jj ar 
the start, all but two of us were in w ith 
predicament, mothers of small cnu ^ 
no one to turn to for help but tn ei star t- 
and then not even them as the h° tl " s 
ed falling off the wall. The first step ^ er 
finding reliance and support in eaC c i e to 
to combat isolation, finding the jf a nd 
stand alone and bear the weight oi ^ 
of children, the courage to try new ^ stor - 
and finally to correct the warps an 
tions in our relationships. 

Sally: We have a peculiarly P rot ^ C oU t 
even suspicious, set of feelings * n 
each other’s mates. We know t 
of these romances better than 
bliss: no one has bothered to rep ^ a 
duce the emotions that got her 
marriage (though short-term a 1 re . 
are happily discussed and in a , • 

new us all) but we’ve learned ^ 
ously as well as on our own abo 
tears of living with male inco:osses*' 
hension, callousness, cruelty, P , y jts 
iveness. Familiarity with wh a t £ ^ a n 
nature a one-sided case about tn^ 
of one woman can make it haro ^ ^ 
understand what she sees in him^ 
and when a specimen has had tn 
nerve to show us his face I’d on 
sooner punch it than embrace n- 
(This usually comes as a great su 
prise to him, whoever he is.) 

To redress the imbalance we ' L 
gone to each other’s parties, hau 
picnics, even tried inviting them ^ 
meetings. And they’ve been h unl 
enough, even if you sometimes c 
avoid that German-soldier feeling 
(kind to their mothers no doubt«, . 
can they help it if they just f oll ?* v ’ye 
orders?). It’s unfair: very. But tn^ 
been unfair tc us: verier. Let a Ie e . 
them feel what it’s like, ignorant P 
judice based on species, not c ^ ar3 - t 
ter. They’ve all survived it, any* 10 
even if they didn’t learn anything 
much. (That wasn’t the primary P 
pose of it, after all.) 

Sue: The very strength of the gro u P 
can affect a sometimes fragile re a ^ ee l 
tionship with a man. I sometimes 

conflicting loyalties. Mostly I fee cU - 
completely open to discuss a pf r j 
lar man with the group. Sornetim e 
don’t—either because I think he 
feel betrayed or because I know m/ 
self to be in a suggestible frame o i ^ 
mind and because the group kno* 
me and not him, so I’ll be the one ^ 
receive support and understanding 
the situation will be unfair. 
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Sue with Bamaby and Mica with 
for the first time at the Oxford Conference, 

1971 


Dinah announced that she was visiting an 
ashram in India. 

She returned dressed in orange and 
wearing a picture of Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh around her neck. 

As she increasingly exemplified the 
‘surrender’ that Bhagwan advocates, 

Dinah was loathe to meet us and our 
barbs. Eventually, however, she came to a 
meeting with Judith, whose own sym¬ 
pathies were coming round to Dinah’s. 

The meeting became a passionate dis¬ 
cussion of death. 

Dinah had just witnessed a friend’s 
terminal illness at the ashram, and partici¬ 
pation in the Indian rites had been revelat¬ 
ory for her: she no longer feared death, she 
said, but was learning to see it as part of an 
inevitable cycle of birth and rebirth. She 
met with outraged argument: how, as a 
feminist only recently aware of the myths 
put upon us by men, could she accept a 
rationale which so obviously suited the 
Indian ruling classes? The quarrel seemed 
to evoke the bitterest passions and had 
obviously touched a deep anxiety in us all. 

Since then, Judith and Sally Fraser 
have also gone orange; all three are at 
Poona at this writing, with their new 
names and preoccupations: a source of 
wonder to some of us, and anger to others. 

But the threat of death . . . ? We’d 
always made brave noises about aging, but 
how ready were we for old age, let alone 
death? The idea arose (broached with the 
sort of phoney bravado that disguises the 
greater panics)-to stay together and to 
help each other to die as each wished, 
with informed support based on a thorough 
understanding of our needs and wants. We 
drew calm immediately from the idea. It 
has given us a renewed sense of continuity 
and value to each other; we’ve got a renew¬ 
ed sense of security in the knowledge that 
we’re together, in greater or lesser numbers, 
to share the rest. And so, it appears, we 
have a future. 

Carole: The most profound effect of 
the movement has been on ourselves. 

We can look back over eight years to 
some external reforms in our society, 
but not nearly enough and not in 


the revolutionary way we at first en¬ 
visaged. Sad too is the fact that most 
men, on a personal level, have been 
totally unaffected by the movement. 
We have left them behind. But as for 
the group, there are now such feelings 
of warmth and trust between us that 
I can hardly imagine my life without 
the presence of these women. 

Mica: Whether or not this can still be 
called a ‘political’ group is an issue 
which remains unresolved and is an 
example of the type of disagreement 
that exists within the group. Although 
most of us have kids, are more or less 
of the same age and have known and 
loved each other well all these years, 
we are not more similar to each 
other now than we were. There are 
important differences of interpreta¬ 
tion about the history of the group 
and there are political differences 
(some of these have been thrown up 
by the writing of this article, the 
first ‘action’ taken collectively by the 
group for many years). We see each 
other infrequently as individuals 
between meetings; on the whole we 
are not each other’s everyday friends. 


Yet there exists a commitment 
each other and to the life of tn 
group itself which is powerful 
which includes an understanding 
it will continue. 

Nan: To have the positive conV ^jj£t 
that a communal environmen 
make possible less anxiety and 
variety in human relationships is 

thing; to live it out is quite an 
For a time it appeared that we 
women’s group, with our kids x . 
our men, would embark on tn 
periment together. With the d ^ 
appointing recognition that t 
not going to happen began a 
period of communal experim jjj 
for me, with other people (whicn 
continues). It was an absorptio ^ 
which gradually began to cut ^ 

from the others. Ironically, 11 . m y 

group which had largely spawn 
ideas about communal living, 
now, when I came with my n ^ 
problems it seemed largely me P 
of responding to them as it na e 
those individual problems we a 
commonly shared. f 

However, one definition o* 
creative situation is that it sumjj 
eously provides individuals wt- a 
enough freedom to be able to 
leap into the unknown, and t0 

enough security for them to . 
take those risks. The group n® e 
filled that function for me. y o» s ide a 
all frequently referred to Sally 0 f 
that the group has served eacn fl0 ; 
us as a kind of collective sU P ef r W 
could we live up to the ideals ^ (() 
group conscience from one we 
the next? It is, of course, a d u 
which can be asked the other * 
around too: can the group live J. 
to each of our individual e * peC w f !0 
tions? Happily, for those of uS 
have stayed with it and in it, I ^ 
answer to both questions is y es - 

fall QCCOU nt 

The Belsize Lane group are writing a J . . j ; fa 
of their history which they hope to P u ' 1 
future. 
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For two years now we've been urging readers to subscribe to 
Spare Rib. But we need to build up sales through newsagents too. 

Only if newsagents stock Spare Rib will we reach women who 
wouldn't normally see the magqzine. And newsagent sales are 
essential for those who can't afford to subscribe. 

So we’re asking you to help make Spare Rib a presence in your 
newsagent (NB Spare Rib is no longer banned in the Republic of 
Ireland). In theory any newsagent could stock Spare Rib- in 
practice you'll find most don't stock it, have never heard of it, 
think it’s a knittinq or slimming magazine, say that it doesn’t 
sell, they can't get it or even that it’s closed down. Don't be 
put off! 




Tell your newsagent, whether it is the comer shop or W H Smith (yes, Smiths 
do stock Spare Rib ) in the High Street, that they can get it from their own local 
wholesaler. Ask them to place a regular order. 

If they spy they used to stock it but it didn't sell well, encourage them to try 
again. Insist that you and your friends will buy copies if it's available, making it 
worthwhile to stock it. 

Go back later in the month and see if Spare Rib has appeared, or is expected. If 
the newsagent is having trouble with supplies, write or telephone to our distributor 
€^<*(who supplies the local wholesalers), Moore Harness Ltd, 31 Corsica Street, London 
N5 (01-359 4126). Ask for John Wilkins. Tell him the name and address of your 
newsagent and he will ensure supplies of the magazine. It helps Moore Harness if 
you can give them details of your newsagent’s local wholesaler-name, address and 
story so far! 

If Spare Rib still doesn't appear, contact us directly and we'll see what we can do. 
^ Please send the newsagent’s full name and address to Janie at Spare Rib. 

# Once the newsagent stocks Spare Rib , encourage your friends to buy their copies 
there. You could even create publicity locally-put a small ad in the shop window 
saying Spare Rib is on sale, or write to us and we'll send you free publicity posters 
(send 25p for postage). Remember the more copies a newsagent sells, the better the 
display-they’d put two copies under the counter, but 50 along the front! The 
better the display the more copies of Spare Rib sold. 

Does your local alternative bookshop, health food shop, community centre or 
women's centre stock Spare Rib? They can order it from the Publications Distribu¬ 
tion Co-op, 27 Clerkenwell Close, London EC1, 01-251 4976. 
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To Linda Phillips, 114 George Street, Berkhanuted, 
Herts HP4 2EJ 

I enclose £.lor 1 year’s subscription to 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


Europe 

Airmail 

Zone A Mid East 
Zone B USA & 
Africa 

Zone C Far East 

Seamail 

Anywhere 
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£6.50 


£ 9.50/SJ 6.50 

£10.S0fS18.00 
£11.50/S20.00 

£ 6.50/S J 2.00 
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Payment must be made by Internation - XJ^rrrr 
aJ Money Order or in any freely con - ^ ‘ 111 
vertibie currency. 
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WISP IS FOR YOU! 

SINGLE, ENGAGED 
MARRIED,SEPARATED 
DESERTED, DIVORCED 
OR ABOUT TO RE-WED 

WISP IS FOR YOU! 

WHAT IS WISP? 

Women’s Individual Savings Plan 

A comprehensive insurance — savings 
plan designed by women, for women, 
with only the interests of women 
in mind. Something which has never 
existed until now. 

For further information please send the coupon to: 
Dorothy Genn, 

Langham Life Assurance Co. Ltd., 

Langham House, Holmbrook Drive. 

London NW4 2NX or telephone:— 01-203 5211. 
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Please let me have details 
of WISP without obligation 




Address 


Are you 17-30 D_SR |2 

31-45 □ over 45 □ 

Not applicable in 
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ffl Women's Individual Savings Plan, it grows 
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